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cH enc eAOWnN co., RUBBER BELTING, PACKING, 


— Grain, Seed and Provision—— HOSE, TUBING, Etc., 


COMMISSION, HARD, RUBBER thee Rod AND TUBE, 


CHICACO, MILWAUKEE, 


Leather Belting, | 


_ 97% Board of Trade. - Chamber of Commerce, Lace Leather, etc. 
Eas oak a PRIVATE. TELEGRAPH WIRE. — 
oe ——— Send for Tiustrated Cata- 
ROK Ret ogue, 
IMP. CHICAGO CAR MOVER! 
Provided with the Wedge- Shaped Riser. tIM The Gutta Percha 
ALLOWS NO'S1AP to our machine, wh PROVEMRR TS Tet and Rubber Mfg. Co., 
ae ste ol oF Mt ale i 159 and 161 Lake St, 
Pnigntiai datraind-y: CHICAGO. 


Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers. and save 
Yip | cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv- 
ered free. If desired, 80 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. Address 


= CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Row’ Ss PATENT IRON ROOFING 


(@" Took FIRST Medal at the New Orleans Exposition. 
from 12 inches to.120 inches diameter. 


Co rrug ated I ro n Sidi I ng, airs widths of face up to 36 inches, crowning or straight, with single, 


The only Double Capped Corrugated Roofing, andthe only|}'_-... ... uble or triple sets of arms, Also tight and loose pulleys. Absolute 
one prepared hy the manufacturers ready for laying, - | Satisfaction Guaranteed. SHAPTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, KIC 


re oa at elated Lt MEDART PATENT PULLEY CoO., 


> 
N wii CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., - CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 
mint a (> Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 1206 TO 1214 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MMERS & JENNINGS, - OMAHA, NEBRASKA. . - -/ GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS | eropes: 99 & 101 W. Second St. Cincinnati. 24426 S. Canal St., Chicago 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


) evar Machinery and wy 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Either Steam or Horse-power, Address 


ae COLTON, Sales Agent, THE FROST MFG, B02 | ! 


THE MEDART PATENT 


, WROUGHT RIM’ PULLEY 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, 
= BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST | 
IN THE WORLD. 
Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. Split pulleys 


Care Commercial Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Galesburg, Ms 
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GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


% inch—Oats and Corn. DIAMETERS—24 and 32 inches. LENGTHS—14 to 16 feet. 
FLAX TESTER SIEVES. 
WITH = =. zx SUPERIOR 
Perforated i a 
Zinc ‘ 
Bottoms Wire Cloth, 
AND 
Pan AND THE 
For eine Sand and Most Complete 
irt. 
SIEVES 
Fairbanks’ MADE, 
Tester Scale, Price, $2.50 per 
$6.00. Set. 


1-16 inch. 


ANG BMINING SAICRINERN 


———F'oR ALG KHIWDS OF'— 


—USED InN= 
Elevators, Warehouses, Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills, Etc. 


Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perfo- . 
rated Floor for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill 
Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order, We will RENEW YOUR 
SIEVES for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, eic., at 
Short Notice. Samples and Prices on application. 


ROT.T.IN CG SCREENS 


FOR ALL hig od eae: OF GRAIN, SEEDS {Etce.—_ = 


4 -inch—W heat. 


4 
Any : 
: : Q 
7-32 inch—Wheat. Size, a8 
Light F a 3¢x5¢ in., Oval. 
qd 
= 
or rs Fy 
mn 
‘Heavy. : 
8 


DIAMETERS—18-inch, 24-inch, 30-inch and 36-inch, by lengths to suit. Made entirely of iron, or iron and zinc. The SHELL 
or CASE can have two or more sizes of perforation, and is so made that it can be easily removed or changed at any time. Screens © 
furnished complete, as per cut.. They are light, strong, durable and cheap, and can be made to any dimensions at short notice. 


FLAX REPT. 


16x¥ in., Oval. 


(> For CLEANING FLAX SEED for EDEN or Sowing you will find our Reels have large capacity, and will make the seed 
as near perfectly clean as it is Cea to get it 


wa 
RITE FOR PRICES, stating Size or Capacity wanted. *4-in., Round, 


5¢ inch—Corn. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING t0., 


100;Heekman Street, New York. Nos. 224 and 226 North nion St., CHICAGO. 
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THE GARDEN CITY GRAIN SEPA- 
RATOR. 


We need not enlarge upon the importance to the ele- 
vator man or miller, of a good grain separator as an 
indispensable adjunct of his business. A number of 


machines are now made which have as their general 


purpose the cleaning of grain from extraneous matters. 
The extent to which these machines have been patron- 
zed, defective as many of them are, plainly shows the 


in which there are openings large enough to allow the 
grains of wheat, corn, rye, or such other grains as it 
may be operating on, to pass through, while the larger 
particles, such as straws, sticks, and other impurities, 
larger than the wheat or other grains, pass over it. As 
the grain is being discharged, itis met by another strong 
current of air, which draws everything upward lighter 
than the good material, which mighteither have escaped 
the first suction and riddle, or be detached in passing 
over the screens and cant boards. It will be seen from 
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FIG. I.— GARDEN CITY GRAIN SEPARATOR. 


well-defined need that exists of a machine that will do 
this kind of work in a satisfactory manner The ma- 
chine iliustrated on this page is the result of careful 
investigation and experiment by one whose name is 
well known in the domain of milling, Mr. Louis Gath- 
mann, of Chicago. 

Fig. 1 shows'a perspective view of the machine, as it 
stands ready for operation. Fg. 2 is a sectional view of 
this machine. The wheat enters at A, and asit passes to B, 
is met with a strong current of air which removes every- 
thing lighter than the grain. It then passes on to the 
riddles ( 0, each of which make a separation. All the 
smaller seeds, such as cockle, mustard, etc., are. com- 
pletely removed on the first riddle. The grain tails over 
to the cant board, which carries it to the second riddle, 


the arrangement of the catch boards that it is impossible 
for any grains to be carried off by the fan. Five separa- 
tions are made, leaving the grain acted. upon perfectly 
free from not only all foreign substances, but shrunken 


| and shriveled kernels as well. 


The fan is a powerful one, and check valves are so 
arranged as to give perfect control over air currents. 
The sieves can be changed while the machine is in 
motion. Ten sizes of the machine are made, adapting it 
to the use of all grades of warehouses, elevators, and 
flour mills. For elevator use, the.machine is made with 
three sieves instead of two. The manufacturers of this 
machine are the GARDEN City Mitt Furnisuine Co., 
Chicago, 11, to whom the reader is referred for all ad- 
ditional information, : 


THE ENDLESS DISCUSSION. 


That India isa not to be despised competitor with 
America in the European wheat market, would appear 
from an article on the comparative cost of the production 
of wheat in India and America, published by L. Liotard, 
of Calcutta, in the London Chamber of Commerce Journal 
for Sept. 5. 

The data for India are compiled from such points of 
the Western provinces where unmixed wheat is grown 


FIG. I1.—GARDEN CITY GRAIN SEPARATOR—SECTIONAL VIEW. 


on manured and irrigated land, comprising about 7,250, - 
000 acres in the Punjab, and the estimates include value 
of labor for plowing, harrowing, sowing, weeding, reap- 
ing, canal dues (for irrigation), threshing, draining, rent, 
and manure. The average yield per acre being found 


| to be 1,310 pounds of wheat, the cost of raising wueat to 


the Indian farms is placed at 18s.6d. per quarter (a 
quarter reckoned at 480 pounds). 

M. Lictard’s estimate of the cost of growing wheat in 
America is exclusively based on two returns from Mich- 
igan for 1884, one published in the Detroit Post and the 
other prepared by the Secretary of State, which must be 
considered, however, a little too high for the whole 
United States. On the other hand, nothing is allowed, 


| in Mr. Liotard’s estimate, for repairs, rent, and transpor- 
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tation. Excluding these items of cost, the production of 
American wheat custs 14s. 6d. It is evident from these 
figures that wheat growing costs the farmer more in India 


than in Michigan, and consequently in the whole United | 


States. 

And yet Mr. Liotard says: “India, whilst laboring 
under disadvantages such as higher railway freights, 
etc., can export wheat in competition with America.” 
This is possible, in spite of the higher cost of pro- 
duction, because the Indian farmer is satisfied with a 
small margin on his surplus product, and as for his food 
he relies upon cheaper articles, his whole wheat crop, in 
fact, is a “marginal resource for trading purposes.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Liotard reasons, the American farm - 
er consumes a large percentage of his wheat, practically 
increasing thereby the cost of his wheat to him. In 
view of this statement it is not surprising that in Decem- 
ber, 1884, at chief inland centers in India, such as Cawn- 
pore and Delhi the prices of wheat were considerably 
lower than, sty, at Chicago or St. Louis. 

While the imports of wheat into Great Britain have 
constantly increased, the exports from the United States 
have considerably decreased during the last year, only 
5,281,000 bushels being exported from all the Atlantic 
ports for Europe during eight weeks ended Sept. 5, 
against 17,240,000 bushels the corresponding period of 
last year. Besides, there was a decrease of nearly 50 per 
cent in the exports of flour from the same ports, Fur- 
ther, of wheat on passage for the United Kingdom, Aug. 
27, only 704,000 bushels were from Atlantic ports, 
against 1,644,000 bushels the same date of last year, 
whereas from India there were 8,452,000 bushels afloat, 
a very unfavorable showing, indeed, for the export wheat 
trade of the Unit+d States. 


Issued on Seot. 15, 1885. 
Drive Caan. Rolirey F Ludlow, Springfield, Ohio, 
(No model.) No. 326,307. Filed Dec. 29, 1884. 
#RINDING Mruu.—William H. Browne, Brooklyn, N_ 
Y. (No model.) No. 326,264. Filed June 11, 1885. 
Issued on Sept. 22, 1885. 
Bauine Press—-Jacob B. Miller, Sligo, Pa. (No 
model.) No. 326,579. Filed July 3, 1885. 
Car Srarrer.—Charles Dickenson, Portland, Ore. 
(No model.) No. 326,855. Filed Aug. 12, 1885. 
Car Starter.—Fraok Rouss3au, Datroit, Mich. 
model.) No. 326,790. Filed June 22, 1885. 


Issued on Sept. 29, L885. 
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Conveyine Apparatus.—-Tnomas E. Proctor, Boston, 
and Robinson Whitaker and Herbert P. Reed, Peabody, 
Mass. (No model.) No 327,108. Filed April 20, 1885. 


CHatn Grartne.—-Henry Knowlton, West Bay City, 
Mich., assignor of one half to Ferdinand Johnson, same 
place. (No model.) No. 327,446. Filed March 18, 
1885. 

GRAIN SCREEN —-Seth H. Bills, Mount Morris, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 327,061. Filed June 19, 1885. 

GRAIN SCREEN OR SEPARATOR.—Friedrik Wulfert, 
St. Charles,Mo. (No model.) No. 327,050. Filed Nov. 
28, 1884. 

Issued on Oct. 6, 1885. 


CLover HutLter.—Abraham Miller and John N. 
Kailer, Newark, Ohio, assignors to the Newark Machine 
Company, same place. (No model.) No. 327,812. Filed 
Feb. 11, 1884. 

Grain M®AsurB, Rea@IsTER, AND SackER.—John F. 
Porter, Mount Washington, Ky. (Model.) No. 327,718. 
Filed April 16, 1885. 


Quite a novel entertainment, in the shape of a “corn 
festival,” isto be given, on Oct. 15 and 16, by the ladies 
of Trinity Memorial Church, at Denver, Col. Corn- 
stalks, pu upkins, etc., will form the decorationss, and 
all kinds of c rn edibles, including corn starch, fritters, 
corn bread, pop corn, ete., will be provided for the occa- 
sion. 


of 2 cents. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 18, 1885.—The past month has 
been decidedly anoff one, so far as regards trading in 
cereals. The enormous decrease in the output of wheat 
in Kansasis beginning to be very seriously felt at this 
point. Not only is this true with respect to wheat, but 
corn also does not help along the city’s commercial 
prosperity as of old. During the past four weeks 151,- 
008 bushels of wheat were received by elevators at this 
point, while last year during the corresponding period 
988,659 bushels were handled. The same to a somewhat 
less extent holds with reference to corn, for, while 
last year 335,215 bushels were received for the corre- 
sponding four weeks, this year but 98,771 bushels have 
come to hand. Within the past six weeks over a million 
less bushels of wheat have been brought in. The total 
receipts of this cereal to date for 1885 have been 2,929,- 
608 bushels, while last year they had been 3,976,847 
bushels. On the first of August the receipts for the two 
years were about equal. When cornu is considered so 
far this year a much worse state of affairs is shown. Up 
to Oct. 13 this year 2,584,359 bushels had been received, 
and last year 6,141,790 bushels made a pretty lively 
business for the average Kansas City elevator. 

The fact is, elevator men are not making anything this 
year. How little in proportion to capacity may be known 
from the following figures. At present there are in store 
at this point 753,457 bushels of wheat, 42,246 bushels of 
corn, 6,158 of oatsand 1,4570f rye. This makes a total 
of 803,318 bushels for all the elevators. In the above 
the storage of flax-sced is not taken into consideration, 
as this seed is almost all owned by the parties who have 
their own elevators. The total capacity of the nine ele- 
vators at this point is 1,910,000 bushels, and the daily 
transfer capacity is 655,000 bushels. It is true that last 
year at the corresponding time there were only a little 
over 71,000 bushels of cereals in store in excess of this 
year, but the movement last year was greatly in excess 
and the daily average handled was incomparable. 
Therefore, these groans from the elevator men. 

Wheat has been so much in the hands of speculators 
that average business men have become decidedly afraid 
to dabblein it. There is not a commission house in the 
city that reports a satisfactory month, and the bulk, as 
was the case last month, have not paid expenses. The 
general tenor of prices has been upward, in fact bulls 
have been, with very few exceptions, in the ascendency. 
From 694 cents at the beginning, No. 2 red cash has 
gone up to 801g cents, an advance of 105g cents. No.2 
soft, while having an upward tendency, has not increased 
in value to an equal extent. Opening at 85 cents it 
closed Saturday at 90 cents, an advance of only 5 cents. 
But while wheat has been ascending, corn, as is usually 
the case when the country is on the verge of harvesting 
a liberal crop, has gone down. No. 2 cash was sold at 
the beginning of the month under review at 34% cents, 
while Saturday sales were made at 3234 cents, a decline 
No. 2 white, however, went down but %% of 
a cent, from 35 cents to 34144. The tendency of futures 
has also been downward as the season advanced, with no 
advance reports with reference to damage to corn. 

Oats have been in better supply this year than last, 
11,499 bushels having been received as compared to 
2,649 last. Prices, however, have shown little change. 
Alihough 22,200 bushels of rye were received the cor- 
responding month last year, this month our elevators 
have handled but 2,804, a very marked falling off. 

Following are the amounts held in store by the differ- 
ent elevators at present: 


Winter Wheat.| Corn. | Oats. | Rye. 
Uno s..sicr ta ceenvecanh ove 179,055 
Arkansas Valley........... 141,203 
Novelty st wcscssnt Sa ccawe as 46,408 
SNL es, Se eS 16,557 
Advance... 56,486 
Alton... 66,453 
Kansas.... 43,283 
Inter-Ocea Bete 50,878 
Armourdale.... ces cescen ss 50,908 


Of the above wheat 300,325 bushels is No. 2 red and 
128,903 No 2 soft. In corn 33,607 bushels are No. 2, and 
11,374 No. 2 white. 

The market for flour has been at times somewhat 
active but the month closes with a rather quiet feeling. 
Following suit to wheat, prices have advanced 5 to 10 
cents. Consignment sales of unestablished brands are 
now selling as follows, per sack: Fancy, $1.95@2.05; 


choice, $1.65@1.75; family, $1.40@1.50; XXX, $1.35@ 
1.40; XX, $1.20@1.25; X, $1.00@1.10; superfine, 90@95e, 
and fine, 80@85c. Bran incar lots brings 50 cents per 
cwl., unsacked, while sacked commands a bonus of 8 
cents; No. 1 shoris, 60@61 cents, No. 2, 52 cents per cwt. 
Some fancy white is selling at 75 cents bulk. Corn 
meal per cwt. is slow at 75 cents for green and 80 cents 
for kiln dried. 

Secretary Miller, of the Board of Trade, has secured 
138 signatures to the new articles of association, leaving 
seventy yet to sign. Of this number twenty-nine are 
out of the city, twenty-one have it under consideration, 
and ten have declined. The remaining ten have not 
been seen by Mr. Miller, but will be at an early day. 
Non-residents have been requested to empower persons 
in this city to sign for them. As soon as a few more 
names have been secured, work will be commenced on 
the new site. 

The flour mills of the city are under full way once 
more, and are running, in some cases, day and night. 
Millers declare that although at times they find it very 
difficult to obtain wheat in this section at prices that 
will guarantee them a fair profit at present prices, yet by 
going to the country and buying from the farmers direct 
they find that a fairly lucrative business may be assured. 
This holds true more particularly with the mills at St. 
Joseph, Leavenworth, Atchison, Topeka and Wichita. 
If there is not sufficient re) winter wheat in the country, 
shipments of spring wheat will be made from northern 
points. However, the average miller dislikes to be 
driven to this dernier resort, as the resulting profits must 
be much less, just in proportion as freight rates in- 
crease. 

A New Process flouring mill costing $30,000 has just 
been completed at Eldorado, Kan., and ‘is at present in 
full operation. This is said to be one of the best in that 
section of Kansas. 

The following letter was received a short time since 
by the directors of the Board of Trade: 

GENTLEMEN: Permit me tocall your attention to the 
North Central and South American Exposition, opened 
at New Orleans, La., Noy. 10, and closing April1. The 
leading object of this exposition is to develop more in- 
timate trade relations between the producers and con- 
sumers of the United States and the producers and con- 
sumers of South and Central America and the West 
India Islands. The imports and exports of these 
countries amount to $710,000,000 annually. This im— 
mense trade properly belongs to the United Stat s; for 
nearly all of it goes to Europe. The people of South 
and Central America and the West India Islands are 
anxious to trade with our country, and it behooves us all 
to meet them at New Orleans and enc burage them to do 
so. . All of the countries south of the United States will 
make extensive exhibits. I would earnestly ask your 
voard to take steps to have Kansas City and tributary 
country represented. I have secured nearly 20,000 square 
feet in the center of the government bui'ding for the 
state of Missouri. The South has made a large crop 
and is in need of all kinds of mechanics, and her people 
are the enthusiastic patrons of this enterprise, and they 
are likewise the friends and customers of your mer- 
chants. CHARLES W. Squires, Commissioner, 

The above was referred to a special committee. It is 
understood that St. Louis will send down the floats of 
her trades procession held last week. Kansas City 
should certainly do something, and the Board of Trade 
should take the matter in hand. It might be well to 
erect a pagoda showing some of Kansas City’s buildings 
and institutions, and let the Southern people know what 
this young and growing city is doing. “Missouri day” 
has been set apart, being the 8th of March, the day be- 
fore the Mardi Gras festivities. St. Joseph will make 
an exhibit. R«P: 


A field of European Silver Hull Buckwheat, belong- 
ing to Rev. R. Nott, of Burlington, Vt., was recently 
photographed while being cut by a two-horse reaper, 


if 


ve 


the picture embracing also the men binding and setting ~_ 


up the sheaves, and other features of a Vermont land- — 
scape. An engraving will be made from the photograph 
to go into the 1886 catalogue of a New York seed firm, 
to whom the entire crop of the buckwheat has been sold. 
The stock was imported from France, and is said to be a © 
very desirable addition to the cereals of this country. 
The berry is smaller and rounder than that of the native 
American Silver Hull, and common buckwheat, and its 
color of a beautiful silvery-grey shade. 
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THE CENTENNIAL WAREHOUSE | 
SEPARATOR. 


We present herewith an illustration of the Centennial 
Warehouse Fanning Mill, manufactured by Stephen 
Freeman & Sons, of Racine, Wis. A large number of 
these mills are in use in various parts of the country, in- 
cluding many used by the seed dealers and grain men of 
this city, in whose estimation it stands high as a machine 
excellently adapted for the purposes for which itis em 
ployed. 

The “Centennial” Mill has two shoes which move in 
opposite directions. It also has a double shake which is 
obtained by baving two pinions, one smaller than the 
other. The double shake is produced by changing the 

shake-arm from the large pinion to the small one, and 
by this simple device the mill can be arranged to clean 
and separate all the different kinds of seeds. Centennial 
mills are furnished by the manufacturers for cleaning, 
grading and separating every kind of grain and seed 
grown, this being rendered necessary from the fact that 
these mills are now usedin every part of the world. 
Those needing afanning mill for any purpose can obtain 
full information from the manufacturers by addressing 
them as above. 


A FLAX PULLING MACHINE, 


The great drawback for the extensive cultivation of 
flax, which by the way has been found very 
profitable by farmers all over the country, has 
been the tedious mode of pulling it by hand. 
Many farmers became disgusted with this way 
of harvesting the flax, and either abandoned 
its cultivation altogether, or cut it with a 
mowing machine, which, however, leaves the 
most valuable part of the stalk in and over 
the ground. Innumerable attempts have 
been made to inventa flax harvesting ma- 
chine, so far without practical result. 

But now Mr. A. C. Lamar, of St. Paul, 
Minn., who has been engaged for the past five 
years in the problem, seems to have solved it 
to his entire satisfaction. The machine con- 
structed by him is of two-horse power and 
is provided with a large drive and grain 
wheel, similar to a harvester, between which 
a horizontal wheel, four and one-half feet in 
diameter, revolves. This wheel is divided 
into fifteen sections, having a common center, 
and each section is provided with a pair of 
grabbing hooks, all of which are worked with 


NAMES OF INDIAN CORN. 


Indian corn is one of the most variable plants in cul- 
vation. Many portions of our country are{new. People 
travel and read a great deal. Every little while a 
farmer procures seed corn from some friend in New 
York, Ohio, Michigan or Iowa, or from some one of the 
numerous growers and dealers in seeds. If he gets the 
corn from Johnson he straightway dubs it “Johnson 
corn;” if from Thompson, it is the “Thompson corn.” 
In like manner we have corn named after Beasley, 
Proctor, Evans, Long John, Lenning, Wilson, Benton, 
Rowley, Compton, Sanford, Moore, Commin, Howe, 
Clark, Vick, Helme and many more. Benjamin Hatha- 
way, of Michigan, spent many years in improving yel- 
low dent, which is extensively raised’ It is often called 
the Hathaway Dent. So we have Blount’s Prolific, 
Stowell’s Evergreen, etc. _) The names of ‘our varieties 
of corn are usually very unsatisfactory. Only’a‘limited 
number of varieties have been so well bred that they are 
entitled to any name. They are much mixed and un- 
stable. In taking a variety from one country to another, 
in a short time it is likely to become so changed (some- 
times mixed) that it is scarcely recognized by its old 
friends. Seed of sweet corn is more generally pur. 
chased from seed dealers. It is selected, bred and 
named by the growers. In Central Michigan we are 
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| dwarf sugar, sweet, Darline’s extra early, Japan sweet, 
Crosby’s early sugar, Washington market, Narragansett 
sweet, dwarf sweet, mammoth sweet, golden sweet, 
triumph, early dwarf sugar, Dolly Dutton, centennial 
sweet, evergreen sweet, large sweet, excelsior, Moore’s 
early, eight-rowed sweet, Darling’s’ sugar, Trumbull’s 
early, red cob sweet, Hickox’s improved, Boynton’s 
early, Gregory’s new early mammoth, Moore’s sweet. 
Of pop corn we have: Small yellow, Vick’s! white, 
dwarf, yellow, bumble bee, quarantine, white centennial, 
red, brown, variegated, black, large rice, small rice, 
golden, African and Salt Lake. A white corn’ of soft 
texture is called “flour,” and “Tuscarora corn.” Another 
corn often supposed to be the original from which all 
cultivated corn has descended is called husk, wild, 
podded and Rocky Mountain. To the above may be ad- 
ded the names found in all the seed catalogues. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS ON THE BLACK 
SEA. 


The Russian Minister of Finance, Professor Bunge, is 
at the present moment making a tour along the north- 
ern coast of the Black Sea, with a view to selecting sites 
for the erection of grain elevators. As is well known, 
Russia has suffered severely in the grain trade during 
the last few years, owing to the competition of the Unit- 
ed States and India. On the spot the grain 
an be produced cheap enough, but for want 
of roads the peasants incur a heavy cost in 
getting it to the railway, and when the expen- 
sive railway rates are paid in dispatching it 
to the nearest port, nothing of a mechanical 
nature exists there to place the grain on 
board the foreign vessel. The result is that 
the cost of transport eats up all the profit, and 
the amount reaching the peasant is so small 
that he is becoming more and more impover- 
ished every year. To improve matters a com- 
mission has been appointed to bring about 


increased facilities of railway transport, and 
he Minister of Finance is endeavoring this 
autumn to realize an elaborate scheme of 
eleva‘or construction which has occupied his 
attention since 1882. In that year proposals 
fur a monopoly were presented by Paris syn- 
dicate, headed by Count de Morny, and rep- 
resenting acapital of a million sterling. The 
following year some Americans joined the 


syndicate, and the capital was doubled, but 


acam. The machine is driven along the 


the Panslavist press denounced so vigorously 


edge of the flax, each set of hooks attached 


the proposed monopoly that the Minister of 


to the horizontal wheel closing on the flax 


at regular intervals and opening atthe op- 

posite side of the machine, releasing the flax 

after which it is carried off by an ingenious attachment 
to a platform, where it may be bound. 

Mr. Lamar made a public field trial with his machine 
on Aug. 12, which was more successful than had been 
expected. With two horses hitched to the machine, it 
pulled the flax so clean that the part went over was as 
nude of vegetation as a new-plowed field. The “puller” 
is simple acd/durable in construction, and, last but not 
least, the inventor says it can be manufactured and sold 
for $100 at a good profit. 


WEED SEED IN SEED GRAIN Ss. 


As indicating the importance of clear seed the follow- 
ing, from the estimates of the botanist of the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Station, will be important as showing the 
seeds that may be expected from the following plants, 
as found in that state. The computation shows that 
shepherd’s purse contained, per plant, 37,500 seed; the 
dandelion, 12,103; wild pepper grass, 18,400; corn grom- 
well, or wheat thief, 7,000; the common thistle, 65,366; 
chamomile, 15,920; butter weed or horse weed, 8,587; rag- 
weed, 4,366; common plantain, 43,280; burdock, 38,086 
seeds. In this connection, from the minute size of many 
of our common weed seeds, it will be seen how easily it 
will be to thoroughly seed the soil in one season through 
grain and grass seeds not thoroughly cleaned. 


The New York Maritime Association have memorial_ 
ized the Board of Trade to take some action in regard to 
the decline of American shipping. The directors re- 
ferred it to the committee on transportation. 


THE CENTENNIAL WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


Finance felt it unwise to oppose the all-pow- 
erful M. Katkoff. He now proposes to erect 
the elevators under. government auspices 


near the dividing line of dent corn and flint corn. Nine ' raising a special loan for that purpose, and the matter 


out of ten farmers will speak of their corn as “yellow 
dent,” “white dent,” “horse-tooth,” ‘“hackberry,” “yellow 
flint,” “white flint” or “mixed.”’ Insome of the older 
portions of the Northern states flint corn has distinct 
names, and further south dent corn isnamed. In ar- 
ranging corn in our museum at the Michigan State 
College, I have named it dent, sweet, pop, flour and 
wild corn. Several of these are again divided into 
white, yellow, red, black and mixed. From New Eng- 
land { have yellow dent, white dent, Morgan dent, 
Farmer’s Favorite, golden dent, Benton, Rowley, King 
Philip, Dutton Double cap, white flint, white field, 
eight-rowed yellow, yellow flint, white blaze, Compton’s 
early, improved early Canada, red flint, early white 
Sanford, brindle, Ellsworth mammoth, eight-rowed yel- 
low and white, yellow cap, large eight-rowed yellow, 
improved eight-rowed, Blunt’s Prolific, Ohio yellow 
dent, Longfellow, Commin, brown flint, Clark, Canada, 
Waushakum, eight-rowed golden yellow, mixed eight- 
rowed, Howe, golden drop, smut-nose flint, Chase, 
golden flint, smutty white, eight-rowed orange flint. 
Other names of field corn from other sources, not re- 
peating any, are as follows: Porter, Nubbin, Leaming, 
Clinton, Gill, bloody butcher, Thompson, Proctor’s 
bread, Evans, Boden, Long John, Beasley’s pale yellow, 
Yankee or Jersey dent, Cherokee dent, brindle dent, 
Wilson’s yellow, calico dent, early yellow, Chester 
county mammoth, Calhoun county mammoth, red dent, 
negro, white Australian, Lackawanna, twelve-rowed 
yellow, centennial flint, early Vermont, white flint 
blazed, speckled flint. Of sweet corn we have Helme’s 
red sweet, black sugar, Stowell’s evergreen, extra early 


will no doubt be settled without delay. 


THE NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR AT 
PORTISHEAD DOCK, BRISTOL, 
ENGLAND. 


Sir Wm. Armstrong & Co.’s patent has been adopted, 
that being considered to be the best yet introduced. The 
steamship Billow arrived with a cargo of maize, about 
9,400 quarters, consigned to Messrs. R. and H. Adams, of 
Bristol, was docked, and this was the first lot of grain to 
be placed in the granary. The traffic manager, Mr. 
Rumsden, is confident that when the machinery gets 
into smooth working order, a cargo of the above dimen- 
sions can be discharged in one working day. The sav- 
ing in the cost of labor will consequently be enormous. 
The grain is weighed after it comes out of the hold, and 
is then raised by asteam engine of about eighteen-horse 
power to the top story of the granary, whence it can be 
tipped into any one of the thirty-five or forty chutes which 
distribute it into whatever portion of the five-storied 
granary that the manager may direct, without the inter- 
vention of any manual labor whatever, beyond.that re 
quired to regulate the belts which carry the grain 
along. There are four sets of belts, each of which can 
be made to run backward or forward, so that four differ- 
ent kinds of grain—say oats, wheat, barley or maize— 
may be discharged atthe same time. The belting is 
from 1,500 to 1,600 feet in length. 


The best and cheapest car starter is sold by Borden, 
Selleck & Co., Chicago, Ill.; with it one man can move a 
loaded car. 
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THF GRAIN TRADE OF NEW 
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BY OSCAR W. RIGGS IN FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 

Great Britain, as we have seen, is far ahead in the 
matter of ships, but a fact not so generally known is this: 
That the British tar is, like his Yankee brother, practi- 
cally a being of the past. British shipowners, in other 
words, hire foreign crews to man their vessels. The 
Scandinavians are preferred, because they are tough and 
strong, make good sailors, and stand abuse better than 
the seamen of most other nationalities; though even 
these fair-haired mariners occasionally mutiny, under 
the brutality of the officers, as was shown by the shoot- 
ing of two of the mates of a Swedish bark not long ago. 
Germans, however, are also largely employed, and after 
these, in the estimation of many captains, come Italians 
and Lascars. Americans, Irishmen, and Englishmen are 
not wanted, as a rule, partly because they are not suffi- 
ciently docile, even under the persuasive powers of the 
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cleared during the brief period mentioned. The spec- 
tacle in the harbor is as interesting as a panorama. A 
British bark, of 232 tons, is on the way to Hayle, in Eng- 
land, with grain and flour; a German brig is going down 
to Richmond, Va., where she will be loaded with flour 
for St. Catharines, in Ontario; a British schooner is 
bound for Rio Grande do Sul, in Brazil, with the same 
cargo; two vessels, one a brig and the other a schooner, 
are leaving for Oporto, a Portuguese mart, with grain 
and staves, the latter for use in the port wine traffic of 
that famous emporium; a Danish brig is leaving for the 
same market with 10,000 bushels of corn, and will receive 
$1,800 for taking it there; a British steamer, capable of 
carrying 64,000 bushels, is on the way to Newport News, 
a new and flourishing mart of the Old Dominion,whence 
she will take a full cargo of grain for Queenstown, Ire- 
land. A brig of 350 tons is bound for Progresso, a port 
in Yucatan, with corn, and will bring back hemp; other 
barks are also leaving for the great flour port of the 
South, Richmond, where they will be loaded with that 
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marline-spike, the belaying-pin, or the fists of the captain 
and his mates; they are apt to respond in kind to little 
attentions of this sort, and captains feel aggrieved at any 
attempt at a limitation of their time-honored privileges. 
But foreigners are employed in most cases because they 
will work for low wages. “It is for the most part a 
question of expense,” said an old captain, who is as 
familiar with Singapore, Melbourne, and Liverpool as 
he is with New York, and he fluttered the leaves of an 
old memorandum book which had apparently seen as 
hard service as itsowner. ‘For instance,’’ he continued, 
“take a crew of ten men, one master, and two mates; 
the cost per month would be, for Americans, $482; for 
Englishmen, $411; for Norwegians, $339; for Germans, 
$332; for Austrians, $320; for Italians, only $234. 
Neither Americans nor Englishmen will accept the 
wages which sailors of other countries are glad to get, so 
they follow more profitable pursuits on shore.” 

The departures hence of vessels laden with the wealth 
of Western granaries during the space of even a few 
weeks make an interesting show. Now it is a large ship, 
as we may see from her three square-rigged masts; now, 
a bark with the foremast and the mainmast square- 
rigged, and the mizzenmast rigged like a schooner; now 
a brig with her two square-rigged masts; and now, a 
brigantine or a barkentine with its own peculiar com- 
binations of rigging; but steamers are largely in the 
majority. Itis of interest to notice a few of the craft 


than 104,000 bushels of wheat to be ground in Flemish 
mills. Two large barks are bound for Revel, in France, 
with heavy cargoes; another is going to Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and near by is a little schooner loaded with corn 
trudging along, with Danvers her port of destination, 
Some of the large foreign barks that are being towed 
out by the tugboats will almost circumnavigate the globe 
before they return. A bark going to Cardiff, in Wales, 
with grain, may there take on a cargo of coal for Singa- 
pore, in the Indian Ocean, thence sailing to Rangoon, 
in Burmah, and receiving 700 tons of merchandise, 
mostly rice, to bring back to New York. A steamer 
leaving here with grain for Cork, after doing that 
errand may next be heard of at Rio de Janeiro, tak- 
ing on board from 10,000 to 20,000 bags of coffee to 
bring hither. 

Here is a steamer taking out a cargo made up chiefly 
of 85,000 bushels of rye to Bremen. Large quantities of 
rye are sometimes exported from New York, especially 
during a European war, A marked, and, for a time un- 
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commodity and sail to such Brazilian ports as Rio de 
Janeiro, Pernambuco, Bahia, and Santos, returning with 
sugar, coffee, and other merchandise. A little schooner 
is beating out on her way, strange to say, to Boston, with 
a cargo of wheat; this reminds one of the old days before 
the railroads. A bark is leaving with a cargo of corn 
for a port in the Russian Baltic; another is bound for 
Lisbon, and has the grain in bags to prevent the fatal 
shifting, whereby so many vessels have been carried to 
the bottom; she is to receive $3,000 for the trip out, and 
is already chartered to bring back a miscellaneous cargo. 
A Norwegian bark is leaving for a port in Denmark with 
40,000 bushels; another is going to a Swedish pert with 
a smaller cargo; a German steamer is setting out with 
60,000 bushels for Havre; a weather-beaten old steamer 
is moving slowly down the bay, bound for Avonmouth, a 
British port, with 1,200 tons of freight, mostly grain, but 
including some cattle which are being taken abroad for 
$20 a head, or the same rate charged for bringing immi- 
grants hither. Then there isa steamer, with a black 
wreath of smoke curling from her funnel, which is start- 
ing for Copenhagen with a cargo entirely of grain. 
© thers, on different days of the week, will sail for Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Bristol, and Glasgow; 
for Marseilles, Bordeaux, Genoa, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Antwerp, and many other continental ports; and all. will 
take large quantities of wheat, corn, or rye. The 
steamer Waesland is leaving this morning with no less 
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aocountable, increase in the rye exports from New York 
just previous to the Franco-Prussian war, led a keen 
commercial journalist to predict the rupture that soon 
followed, though at the time the diplomatic relations of 
the two countries were on the surface, at least, campara- 
tively unruffled. A journal in East India—in either 
Bombay or Calcutta—referred to the shrewd guess of 
Jonathan as a remarkable illustration of Yankee clever- 
ness in the matter of guessing, but it was, in fact, nothing 


more than a correct reading of the commercial signs of - 


the period and a knowledge of the fact that the armies of 
Europe are largely victualed with the cereal mentioned. 

Then vessels are constantly carrying flour to the West 
Indies; no less than 675,000 barrels were sent thither in 
one year from this port alone. Of this total, 150,000 
barrels were shipped to Cuba, notwithstanding the al- 
most prohibitive tariff of $6.50 a barrel, which is levied 
on flour brought to Cuban ports in American vessels. 
That coming from Spanish ports is taxed only $1.50 per 
barrel, and English vessels have the advantage of this 
lower rate, and take a considerable quantity annually to 
Havana, Matanzas, and other Cuban markets from the 
Spanish ports of Barcelona and Santander. Even Span- 
ish vessels sailing from this country are obliged to pay a 
tax of $3.75 a barrel. Were it not for these discrimina- 
tions against American trade, the flour exports from New 
York to the Antilles, it is stated, would be ten times the 
present figures. The Spanish ire is aroused by the heavy 
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American duties on Uuban sugar, molasses, and tobacco, 
and to this fact is due the restrictions placed upon 
American vessels trading in West Indian waters. In 
retaliation this government has so arranged matters that 
Spanish craft engaged in the American commerce are 
obliged to come here in ballast. Several years ago, 
however, the Madrid government removed a portion of 
the taxes on merchandise carried to its possessions by 
American vessels. This was due partly to the complaints 
of the Cubans themselves, who had been injured by the 
interference of the home authorities in their business, 
though the change was doubtless also due in no small 
degree to a suggestion of President Arthur that retalia- 
tory measures of a still severer character than any now 
in force ought to be taken against the commerce of 
Spain. 

There are also considerable shipments of flour to 
Hayti, St. Domingo, and Porto Rico. Sometimes, too, 
American captains, rebelling against the high duty lev- 
ied, smuggle flour into Cuba; indeed, it is said to be 
often done, and not unfrequently with the connivance of 
Spanish officials. The smuggled flour is not entered on 
the manifest, or cargo list, which is used in levying the 
duties, and at a convenient opportunity it is sent ashore 
unknown and untaxed. Occasionally, however, the ves- 
sel is seized for alleged violations of the revenue laws, 
as was the case several years ago at Cienfuegos and 
Sagua la Grande. Nevertheless, it is believed that a 
large quantity is smuggled into the island every year 
through fraudulent manifests, by the means of which an 
evasion of the law is, perhaps, even easier than by the 
more roundabout metbod of smuggling by way of Porto 
Rico, as has been done in the tobacco trade, 

The Spanish customs officials, however, sometimes 
make mistakes, and even perpetrate such outrages that 
the attention of congress has been directed to the sub- 
ject. These officials are exceedingly suspicious of Yan- 
kee skippers of flour-laden vessels, and though they may 
fail to actually detect any trickery on the part of the 
unscrupulous tars, who have thrown dust in their eyes 
so often, they are quick, itis stated, to adopt oppressive 
measures under the slightest provocation; often their 
precautions seem like locking the door after the horse is 
stolen. They suggest, indeed, the custom house officers 
who were under Hawthorne’s directions when he 
was Surveyor of the Port of Salem: “Mighty was their 
fuss,” he says, “about little matters, and marvelous, 
sometimes, the obtuseness that allowed greater ones to 
slip through their fingers. Whenever such a mischance 
occurred—when a wagonload of valuable merchandise 
had been smuggled ashore at noonday, perhaps, and di- 
rectly under their unsuspicious noses—nothing could 
exceed the vigilance and alacrity with which they pro- 
ceeded to lock, double lock, and secure with tape and 
sealing-wax all the avenues of the delinquent vessel. 
Instead of a reprimand for their previous negligence, the 
case seemed rather to require an eulogium on their 
praiseworthy caution after the mischief had happened— 
a grateful recognition of the promptitude of their zeal 
the moment there was no longer any remedy.’ In other 
words, the customs regulations in the Antilles should be 
effective in every respect and vigilantly enforced; then 
honest traders will not suffer from competition with 
smugglers, nor be subjected to annoyances of any sort. 

Flour is also shipped more or less extensively to the 
British Provinces and Central America, to Gibraltar, 
Marseilles, Barcelona, and Mexican marts. The exports 
in all directions would undoubtedly be larger were it not 
for the competition in foreign markets by other countries 
—Hungary, for example, which, since the days of Louis 
Kossuth,has waved politics to the back ground, and is now 
forging ahead steadily in industrial development. It is 
also true, however, that the British millers, who have 
suffered severely in the past by the invasion of their 
markets by the restless and enterprising Americans, are 
now awaking from their old-time conservatism, and re- 
trieving themselves in a measure through the adoption 
of the new processes of manufacture now so generally 
employed in this country. 

The great ocean steamers of the regular lines do not 
take out so much of our breadstuffs asthose engaged ex- 
clusively in the freighting business. Some of the latter 
which trade with Glasgow not infrequently take 3,000 
tons of flour, the Scotch seemingly holding American 
flour in high favor. 

The Faraday is one of the largest freighting steamers 
that comes here. She is of 3,125 tons’ burden, 360 feet 
long, and could carry 160,000 bushels of grain, but is 
never so heayily loaded. Many of these vessels do not 


take over 96,000 bushels, as much of their space is devot- 
ed to other merchandise. Sometimes, for example, one 
of them, in addition to alarge quantity of wheat or corn, 
will take 500 tons of meat, and as many as 700 bullocks 
or 1,200 sheep. These steamers are, in fact, so beavilyv 
burdened that they often have trouble in getting over the 
bar at Sandy Hook; a draught of from 261% to 27 feet of 
water is required, but sometimes it is not obtainable. 
Great steamers carrying, like the Hooper. for instance, 
some 6,000 tons of freight, only get over at times with 
considerable difficulty. The trouble is laid to a repre- 
hensible practice of dumping scowloads of garbage in 
the bay, instead of taking it outtosea. Efforts have been 
made to repress the evil, and with a certain measure of 
success; they should not cease, however, until the prac- 
tice is altogether abandoned. 

Scientists assert, by the way, that that part of our 
coast which flanks the mouth of the Hudson is sinking 
at the rate of several inches every century. The mer- 
chants are little concerned about what is to take place in 
a remote future; some of the less erudite, indeed, might 
even inquire with an allierman of former times, ‘What 
has posterity done for us?” John Burroughs, in his in- 
teresting paper on the Hudson River, has called atten- 
tion to the sinking of our cast, and added, in a humor— 
ous vein, some observations as to the possible conse- 
quences, among which is a prophecy that “in the twink- 
ling of a hundred thousand years or so, the sea will 
completely submerge the City of New York, the top 
of Trinity Church steeple alone standing above the 


flood. 
Meanwhile the accumulation of old boots, ashes, 


and other refuse, at the bar, is of vastly more conse- 
quence to the living generation, and should be stopped 
forthwith. 

Some of the British steamers that leave here with 
grain are said, however, to be overloaded; not, that is, 
the regular mail steamers, but those known among mer- 


‘chants as ‘“‘tramps’’—a name applied to steamers, new or 


old, seaworthy or otherwise, which belong to no regular 
ine, but are chartered as they are wanted by the export- 
Ing houses. This charge has been denied, and the under 
writers would seem to have some interest in preventing 
such a wrong; but there is, nevertheless, every reason to 
believe that a greater number of steamers sail from New 
York with dangerously large cargoes than is generally 
suspected. The same abuse became so glaring in Eng- 
land some twelve years ago that Parliament, under the 
leadership of the well-known Mr. Plimsoll, took cog- 
nizavce of the matter, and now an English law requires 
what is termed the “Piimsoll line,” to be painted on the 
sides of all vessels ia the English commercial navy, to 
guard against overloading, captains being required to 
keep this mark at a certain distance above the line. But 
this law, it is said, is evaded; and as the steamers are 
not all constructed on the same model, no invariable rule 
can well be given for the placing of the mark. 

A mate of alarge English steamer that was being 
loaded at the docks of a warebouse here, said to the 
writer: “Ay, these steamers, [ may tell you, if you will 
not use my name, are often overloaded. Masters, in 
order to curry favor with the owners, put the Plimsoll 
mark higher up the side of the steamer than it should 
be; the higher up it is the more cargo they take, and, of 
course, the larger the freight money th: vessel earns. 
But the master is between two fires; if he overloads his 
vessel here at New York, or elsewhere, and the British 
Board of Trade hears of it, his license as master will be 
taken away; but, on the other hand, if he does not over- 
load her, he is pretty certain to be discharged by the 
owners. Some of the vessels are built already ceiled ; 
others, however, are seldom or never so protected. The 
ceiling consists in partitioning off the hold of the vessel 
with boards, so as to prevent the shifting of the grain, by 
which so many vessels have been lost. When the grain 
shifts badly it chokes up the pumps, on which the steam- 
er’s safety largely depends. Then the practice of carry- 
ing cattle on the decks, in temporary pens, is often 
dangerous, especially in a storm, when the crew of only 
eight or ten working seamen that they allow us fre- 
quently find it a hazardous matter even to undertake to 
manage the ship. The cattle sometimes have to be 
sacrificed, or they are thrown overboard by the violent 
lurching of the steamer. The worst of it all is that the 
owners are sometimes glad to have a steamer lost. When 
the carrying trade is brisk they are apt to net about 20 
per cent. a year, but every five years the steamer re- 
quires extensive repairs, so thatthe owners who have 
had her insured in one of the English clubs are then 


anxious to get rid of her. No one suffers by her loss bu 
the sailors.” 

The statements seemed in some respects almost in 
credible, but unfortunately they are confirmed in almost 
every particular by as high an authority as a member of 
the British Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain, President of the 
Board of Trade, who has distinctly stated that ‘no ship- 
owner of reputation and character will deny that a con- 
siderable proportion of the wrecks is due to preventable 
causes”; that it is a great mistake to suppose that under- 
writers as a body have an interest in preventing 'ship- 
wrecks, since, if there were none, there would be no 
underwriting, and so long as the premiums paid bear a 
fair proportion to the risks, the more losses the larger 
will be the business of underwriting; that “the loss of a 
ship isa profitable transaction to the owners, as the 
freight may be paid out and home, and recovered with- 
out deduction for expenses, which will not have been 
incurred if the vessel is lost.” “The ship may be insured 
for more than its value,” he also says, and he further 
expresses the conviction that the loss of many vessels 
is intentional. In 1882 no less than sixty-eight British 
vessels loaded wholly or mainly with grain were lost, 
ogether with 551 lives. Clearly this is a most deplor- 
able state of affairs,and Americans are interested in 
the subject, because some of this criminal overloading, 
it is charged, is practiced at this port. The only 
restriction which our laws put upon “tramp” steamers 
that come here is to forbid them to carry passengers, 
as they have no suitable accommodations for this kind of 
traffic. 

A lack of space, we regret to state, forbids anything 
more than the briefest mention, ix conclusion, of that 
great rendezvous of the New York grain brokers and 
merchants, the Produce Exchange, facing the Bowling 
Green, and which was erected at a cost of $3,000,000. It 
is one of the finest buildings of its kind in the world, if, 
‘indeed, there is anything to equal it anywhere, It is a 
vast hive of activity thronged with its 3,000 members, and 
takes a prominent place among the sights of the great 
city, as the point whence the movements of the fleets 
which we have noticed are directed, and the details of 
the mighty commerce arrang.d, and, to a large extent, 
carried into effect, 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR INSURANCE. 


The question of rates between the elevator men and 
the insurance agents will doubtless be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. The three additional items in the “deficiency 
list” will, it is thought, be cheerfully complied with by 
the elevator owners. The Secretary and Superintendent 
of Surveys explained the nature of these demands yes- 
terday. The outside iron ladder and stand-pipe is what 
was recommended by Chief Sweenie two years ago. It 
was found that in case of fire the firemen could not reach 
the cupola except by the stairs inside of the elevator, 
which method was extremely dangerous. Chief Sweenie 
suggested that at each end of the elevators, running up 
to the bottom of the cupola, a stand-pipe and ladder be 
affixed, terminating in a platform and iron railing; that 
this railing be extended along each side of the building, 
and connection be made with the stand-pipes so that the 
firemen could walk along the side and play into the win- 
dows of the cupola. One elevator is already building 
such a device, and others have agreed todoso. The 
item of “openings not protected” refers to the absence of 
wire screens at the cupola windows to prevent flames 
from neighboring buildings from entering. The small 
expense entailed in this improvement insures it being 
added to save an extrarate of twenty-five cents to the 
$100. The secretary, in order to show the necessity of 
this ladder and stand-pipe, related the fact that at the 
fire inthe Armour, Dole & Co. elevator at Sixteenth 
street bridge, Chief Sweenie had the ropes carried on 
the trucks knotted and carried up to the cupola by the 
firemen and dropped through the windows in order to 
give the men the only possible opportunity for escaping 
in case fire should have broken out under them. For 
no metal receptacles for waste ten cents a hundred ad- 
ditional rate is charged, while an expense of $1 will pro- 
vide them. 


Four years agoa farmer of Berkeley Co., W. Va., 
found two heads of oats growing in his field that had no 
hulls onthe grain. He planted the seeds of the two 
heads, and has this year threshed 400 bushels from the 
stock of the two heads. The grain is said to be remark- 
ably fine, weighing forty pounds to the bushel. 
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In some of the improvements which have been made 
upon the common construction of the hulls of grain ves- 
sels so that the grain may be more thoroughly aerated 
and perfectly preserved, perforated air conducting pipes 
are arranged along the bottom of the hold of the vessel 
from bow to stern, or throughout the length of the grain- 
holding space, preferably one on each side of the keel- 
son; but they may be arranged in any improved way 
They have a connection at one end with a funnel- 
mouthed hood, or with any other suitable natural or 
artificial means for causing the air to flow in through 
the pipes and escape through the perforations into the 
grain. The other end has an escape pipe provided with 
a stopper, or to be opened or not, for permitting the air, 
or a part of it, to escape thereat, or for inspection of the 
pipes, or to note the action of the air. Another system 
of perforated pipes is arranged under the deck and con- 
nected with the hood or other supply source, and also 
provided with a discharge at the end opposite to where 
the air is received. 

The hood is arranged on a pivot to turn with the wind, 
and the discharge may have a hood arranged to cause a 
vacuum and produce suction to accelerate the currents. 
In this case covering plates are used for the lower tubes, 
to be swung over the pipes on the top of the keelson to 
protect them when other freight, which might injure 
them, is being carried with the grain. The air intro- 
duced through the pipes, rising up through the cargo to 
cool it, is delivered through openings in the deck, or is 
taken up by the system of pipes under the deck, and 
conveyed away by them; or these pipes may be used 
alone in some cases where the grain is comparatively 
dry, and the air, acting on the surface only, will be suffi- 
cient to preserve the grain. By this, or an equivalent 
apparatus, a current of air may be kept constantly flow- 
ing through the bulk of grain while in the vessel, main- 
taining a low temperature, and conveying away the 
vapors generated by the tendency of all such substances, 
when confined in large bodies, to fermentation, and the 
grain will not only be preserved from damage by fer- 
mentation, but will be improved in condition at the 
same time. This mode of applying the atmospheric air 
and removing the confined air, is beneficial in a high 
degree to vessels carrying other freight, for preserving 
the ship and maintaining a healthful condition in the 
hold. The same principle can be applied to grain cars, 
and will greatly aid in the proper transportation of other 
perishable articles as well as grain. 

At the present time the great quantity of grain shipped 
from the interior of the country to the seaboard and 
across seas is generally carried in bulk in close cars, or 
in boats or vessels, and is almost always injured more or 
less by the exclusion of air, which is so necessary for its 
preservation. Owing to the vast quantities shipped, the 
bulkiness of the articl-, expense of storing room, and 
facilities for drying, cleaning, and preserving the grain, 
and also owing to the limited means of shipment and the 
haste with which it is necessary, for various reasons, to 
get the grain to market, it is much neglected in respect 
of its condition as to dryness after once being started on 
the way to market; and vast quantities are shipped in a 
damp condition, in consequence of which, when arrived 
in the market, a large proportion has greatly depreci- 
ated in quality and value, so that, besides the actual loss 
in money, which falls ultimately mainly on the producer, 
the consumer is subjected to the necessity of using in- 
ferior or injured fuod. The system described, it is 
claimed, not only obviates these evils, but actually im- 
proves the grain while in transit, and that, too, by taking 
advantage of the natural facilities offered by the moving 
vessel or car, without additional expense, except, per- 
haps, an unimportant trifle in the first cost of cars. 

It is very essential, in order to preserve any kind of 
grain, that it should :e harvested in a ripe state, and 
afterwards dryivg before being stored. Grain, particu- 
larly Southern grain, is capable of being kept in a sound 
state a long time when this precaution istaken. In fact, 
grain has been known to keep a great many years when 
carefully se»led up in paper bags, and grain which has 
been dried either naturally by the sun or by artificial 
heat, when put into canvas bags, can be kept sound for e 
long time. Millers and grain merchants should see that 
grain is never shut up in damp stores, left on the ground 
floor, nor piled up in high heaps. Of course damp grain 
has gained in bulk, but it isat the expense of quality. 


Of course drying need not be resorted to when the 
grain is only intended to be stored for a short time, but 
when it is the intention to keep it stored for any length 
of time it should always be dried. A great many mer- 
chants object to drying grain because it takes away the 
glossy appearance which is so much desired in the mar- 
ket, and this detracts somewhat from its value, but when 
the grain is intended to be kept for any length of time, 
this can be remedied easily before putting the grain on 
the market by freely admitting air and keeping the 
grain turned for a week or so before it is taken out of 
storage. Wheat, when well prepared and sheltered from 
all dampness, is capable of very long preservation, A 
store of wheat was found in Metz by the German army, 
which the records proved to have been there since 1523, 
and at Sedan a store was found in complete preservation 
which had been there for over 130 years. The bread 
made from both was excellent and the flavor splendid. 

Fontenelle, the chemist, examined samples of wheat 
which had been shut up in the ruins of Thebes for cen- 
turies. It still contained its starch, though over 3,000 
years old. All the specimens of wheat found hidden 
away in the ground are more or less spoiled by damp- 
ness, and become carbonized. Grain should always be 
spread thin on a store floor and kept. constantly turned. 
The preservation of both grain and flour, when intended 
for a long voyage, is quite an important subject to the 
merchant, the miller, and the farmer, and a great ceal 
of attention should be given to it. In many parts of 
France and Spain, when wheat is cut it is wrapped up 
in paper, and it is said that it has been often kept in this 
way as long as thirty years. In those countries wheat is 
threshed, winnowed, and put through a fan, after which 
it is shut up without any preparation, and in this way it 
will keep for years if not cut too green, but if it is left 
exposed to the rays of the sun for a few days to allow it 
to harden, and then sealed up in canvas bags, and kept 
in a dry place, it will keep for a long time without 
change. 

Many merchants pay but little attention to grain, but 
shut it up in damp stores on the ground floor, in piles of 
three or four feet in height. This is often done to pre- 
vent its diminishing in bulk, and losing its pluinpness 
and bright color. A good way to save both is to leave 
the grain exposed to the sun for a few days after being 
cut before removing it to the granary. Kiln-drying, 
besides- being expensive, it is hard to get an even tem- 
perature, and, besides, if any of the grain is intended for 
seed, the germ is apt to be destroyed, and the flour will 
lack that agreeable aroma which belongs to wheat. when 
ground without having been dried. In addition to this 
there will be considerable waste as to weight and meas. 
ure. The farina, itis claimed, is tarnished, and the 
bread lacks the taste of the fruit which characterizes 
good wheat. While kiln-dried wheat is capable of very 
long preservation if it is sheltered from the moisture of 
the atmosphere, many are of the opinion that it can be 
preserved in well constructed granaries without kiln- 
drying, and its preservation without contact with air is 
very certain under certain conditions. 

The granaries of Dantzic are model structures in their 
way, having seven or more floors. The method of pre- 
serving grain in them is as follows: A shaft is fitted on 
each story by which the wheat flows from one to the 
other, thus saving trouble in lowering it. These gran- 
aries are entirely surrounded by water, so that vessels 
can approach them from any side, and either deliver or 
receive their cargoes. The Spaniards place their grain 
in matamoras, or subterranean places. Upoa the shores 
of the Mediterranean, in Spain, Italy, and Africa, the 
people construct subterranean granaries to deposit their 
surplus grain in them, in order to preserve it against 
enemies. Experience, and many discoveries about store 
rooms for wheat, which have existed many a year, attest 
the superiority of matamoras over granaries which 
allow a free access of the air. Thisis owing to the dep- 
rivation of air and to an even temperature of about ten 
degrees, and the impossibility of insects penetrating 
there, besides being entirely sheltered from moisture. 
It is evident, after all, that one of the essential conditions 
to advantageously establish a silo, or pit, is the choice of 
dry ground, free from the passage of subterranean 
waters. These pits should be situated on elevated ground, 
where rains find a free drainage, and if it is possible to 
excavate them in a rock it will give them a decided 
advantage over clay pits. The form and size of mata- 
moras vary, but most of them are pear-shaped, so as to 
present the least possible access to the air. 

In Russia these matamoras are deep wells, very large 
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at the bottom and narrow at the top. The wells and 
sides are cemented, and the grain is generally dried 
before being deposited in them. In Hungary, most of 
the silos are made in the limestone which abounds there. 
Straw is thrown in and burned in them until the sides 
become hardened. When the pit has cooled off a thick 
layer of straw is placed on the bottom, and the grain is 
then putin and covered over with straw. The wheat is 
well cleaned, however, before it is put in the silo. The 
opening is then covered over with plenty of clay. This 
is an excellent method, but it is better to make a mortar 
of sand, lime, and potter’s clay, and coat the walls, and 
then burn, not straw, but branches or chips of wood. By 
this means the walls acquire a hardness which renders 
them impervious to dampness. Grain, when confined 
for a long time under ground, acquires a musty smell, 
but it loses all that in a great measure by being exposed 
to the air. 

Much attention has been given to the preservation of 
grain in France and other European countries where 
grain and flour has been stored in large quantities. 
Many kinds of apparatus have been made for the purpose 
of drying, and many of them have been successfully em- 
ployed in expelling moisture previous to storage, but 
these will be described in their proper place. In France 
grain is often submitted to the influence of carbonic 
acid, and shut up in tinned sheet-iron reservoirs, with 
two or more degrees of atmospheric pressure of carbonic 
acid. During its storage no insect of any kind can live, 
as the carbonic acid gas kills all animal life. Experi- 
ments have been tried with cast-iron tanks sunk in the 
ground, with the top domed over. An air pump is used 
for exhausting the air, and an Archimedean screw is 
used to discharge the grain. This is said to give satis- 
faction. 

Similar methods have been adopted in France to ves- 
sels or cars carrying grain. While these plans are feas- 
ible to some extent, yet preference should be given to 
the exclusion of moisture by drying, for preservation is, 
t» some extent, rendered certain, and if sealed or packed 
in casks, grain could be kept in any climate an indefinite 
length of time withou loss or injury, always providing 
that the grain did not contain the eggs of insects before 
it was placed in the receptacle. 

The French Academy cffered a prize a few years ago 
for the best method of preserving grain. The method 
which took the prize was as follows: A sheet-iron 
cylinder of small size, or large enough so hold, say, 250 
bushels of grain, was con-tructed, and an air-pump that 
could be worked by either hand or steam power, with 
pressure gauge to indicate the degree of vacuum com 
prised the apparatus. Some curious experiments were 
made with this. Flour, grain, and biscuits were placed 
in this, the air exhausted, and after six months they 
were found ina complete state of preservation. The 
bread made from the flour was excellent. The cost for 
the preservation of 1,000 bushels for a year is trifling, in 
fact less, by far, than that for a granary, which ‘has to 
be watched, and the grain occasionally turned. : 

The cylinders can be placed anywhere, and require 
no masonry. The grain or flour can be kept perfectly 
safe from fire, from fermentation, from insects, and crypt- 
ogamic vegetation. One very important effect which 
results from the numerous and continuous experiments 
made, as well by the invention of a committee appointed 
by the French Minister of Agriculture is, that the 
vacuum not only kills the parasitic insects, and p:events 
fermentation, but it dries the grains at the same time. 
But not even a practically air-tight storage room or gran- 
ary will effectually prevent insect ravages unless the 
wheat has been thoroughly disinfected before its storage. 
We have, of course, various means at hand at the pres- 
ent time to determine such questions experimentally, 
and entomology—the study of insects—has advanced 
from a mere pastime indulged in by people who had 
nothing else to do, into a science of the greatest practi- 
cal importance. 

But the experience of early grain storers tends to show 
the line along which the knowledge of thorough preser- 


vation has advanced, and may lead to some more efficient | 


means in the future by which grain can be preserved as 
effectually as meats and other perishable articles. By 
air-tight granaries there is obtained a safeguard against 
dampness, and by closing them hermetically a aly 
temperature is obtained. 

Limestone exposed to the open air, or a free current of 
air, absorbs six per cent. of water. After a few years 
these stones absorb so much moisture that grain coming 
in contact with them spoils. For this reason enameled 
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bricks are found to be the best. These bricks are fitted 
up all around the granary in a tight bed of sand, which 
prevents the sweating and secures the brick, and conse- 
quently the grain, from dampness. An additional aid 
was found in alining of papier mache fastened to the 
insides with potato starch. In fact, barrels gummed up 
with this will keer flour tolerably safe on a very long 
voyage. A small door is made on the upper part of the 
granary, and one at the base, for the purpose of allowing 
the removal of its contents. The granary is placed upon 
stone pillars about three feet above the ground, so that 
the air can circulate freely all around it, and exclude 
any dampness of the soil from its exterior. The conse- 
quence is that the air currents prevent the access of 
everything that may tend to destroy the grain. This 
granary can be constructed suitably to the wants of the 
owner. When the granary is empty, dampness intro. 
duces itself with the air, but this disappears when heat- 
ed by means of wood or charcoal 

Silos have been constructed in the south of France by 
excavating into arock and coating the inside with a 
peculiar cement impermeable to dampness. Silos lined 
with stone, solidly constructed, and protected from 
dampness, ought to preserve grain in any climate. In 
the bosom of the earth there is but little varying tem- 
perature in any climate, as many observations have 
proven. “A very simple and economical means of pro- 
tecting grain and other cereals,” says a French entomol- 
ogist, “has been inuse in France for sometime. A fact 
of domestic economy, in appearance of very little weight. 
While complaints have been made about the ravages of 


the Hessian fly and the weevil in spacicus and well-aired 


granaries, it has been remarked that many farmers were 
entirely free from this scourge. The reason was discov- 
ered to be that farmers, after cleaning their wheat, shut 
it up in large casks, or bins, in a dark corner of their 
house, on the ground floor, the logical conclusion being 
that there must exist in the granaries some circumstance 
favorable tothe birth and development of these ins¢ct 
destroyers of grain, while the same circumstances were 
wanting in the retreat where the farmer laid by his 
wheat. Now, such conditions, in a spacious granary, or 
the first floor uncer a frame roofing, are increased fur- 
ther by the custom of moving the wheat often to prevent 
its sweating. The farmer, on the contrary, according to 
his old routine, placing his grain in darkness and rest, 
has found the secret of preserving it from these insects. 
In this state of affairs the farmer should be imitated. 

A similar method was resorted to by placing the wheat, 
after being harvested, in large hogsheads, making the 
joints impenetrable to air and light. These receptacles 
were placed upright in single ranges along the wall of 
the granary, in the darkest place, keeping the shutters 
closed all the time. This also more than doubles the 
capacity of the granary. The success of this method has 
been proven beyond any doubt, and no insect of any 
kind touched it. But this was not the only great advan- 
tage. The quality of the wheat was not changed in any 
manner. And although shut up close it did not contract 
any odor and the freshness of its color was preserved, 


besides being protected from waste caused by rats and_ 


other vermin. Buyers, always so exacting and so diffi- 
cult to please, have accorded a preference to wheat of a 
good color} and this method it is said not only preserves 
the color but improves itas well. Add to that the grain 
is equally as good for seed as for bread. The eggs of 
the granivorous insects are deposited in the grain at the 
approach of the harvest. The wheat then goes into the 
granary with its germ of destruction. What is) neces— 
sary for the eggs to be hatched out, and to prosper, is 
precisely what is not given them by this method, that is 
to say, air, light, heat, and atmospheric changes—the 
elements of animal as well as vegetable life. These 
conditions being removed, the eggs become inert, and 


shrink and perish. 
- [v0 BE CONTINUED. | 


The Howe Scales took first premium at Philadelphia, 
Paris, Sydney and other exhibitions. Borden, Selleck & 
Co., agents, Chicago, Il. 

The alleged discrimination by the Manitoba Road in 
favor of the Minneapolis Millers’ Association has been 
amicably settled, the Manitoba Road agreeing to pay the 
elevator transfer charge of one cent per bushel on wheat 
sent to outside mills, thereby setting the latter on an 
equal footing with those in the association. They have 
also decided that in weighing wheat in and out of the 
elevators, for transfer only, there shall be but one charge 
for such weighing. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


DIRTY FLAX SEED. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
September issue of your journal the following item at- 
tracted my attention: “It is generally believed through 
the territory of Dakota that the cultivation of flax has 
much to do with the increase of wild mustard.’ As I 
have had much exp ‘rien:e in cleaning grain and seeds 
ot all kinds, and have had a number of samples of flax- 
seed sent me from Dakota for that purpose, I feel justi- 
fied in stating that my experience proves the truth of 
the above item. Recently I counted the seeds coatained 
in an eighth of an ounce of so-called flaxseed sent from 
Dakota, with this result: Flaxseed, 187; mustard and 
other foul seed 719, giving by computation in one pound, 
flaxseed, 23.936 seeds; and foul seeds, 92,032. As this is 
only one instance from many, each with similar results, 
is not the necessity of sowing clean, pure seed apparent 
to all? Especially when one considers the fact that 
mustard reproduces itself almost infinitely, and the vital- 
ity is such that it lasts many years, even if buried deep. 
It is not the cultivation of flax that increases the mustard, 
but the sowing of flaxseed without being properly 
cleaned. 

Yours truly, BOT. 'S: 
GRAIN RAISING IN SOUTH AMERICA, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—C mpar- 
atively few peop’e have any definite idea as to how 
farming is done in the southern half of our hemisphere. 
We believe, therefore, that it may interest our readers 
to give a brief description of the methods adopted there. 

In the first place, there are no “farmers” in South 
America, as we use the term. A fewof the peasant class 
inthe mountain valleys scratch up little patches of 
ground, using the most primitive tools, their plows being 
merely long poles with a pointed stick passing through 
it, the end shaped to a point something like our shovel 
plows. This is drawn by oxen or cows, mules or don- 
keys, in pxirs of the different animals often (as a cow 
and a mule, for instance, yoked together). As a result, 
the soil is merely torn up on the surface. It is after 
wards dragged with a “brush” (limb of a tree) or a con- 
trivance built something like one of our stone boats. The 
grain is sown by hand, reaped by hand, and wznnowed by 
hand, then conveyed to market on the backs of animals. 

Now this is about the idea that we people of the 
United States generally have in regard to ai/the farming 
in South America, but it is a mistaken one, being far 
wide of the mark. The farmers there, if such we shall 


call them, are the princes of the country, being the 


wealthier part of the population. They own vast tracts 
of land, and farm something after the style of some of 
our own “bonanza farmers” of Dakota and Minnesota 
They occupy fine residences in the towns or palaces in 
the cities, their managers overseeing their different 
estates. They employ, of late years, much of our im- 
proved machinery of the North, and are all the time 
looking out for the latest and best. ~ 

In conversation recently with a member of the firm of 
Dickey & Pease, of Racine, Wis., manufacturers of fan- 
ning mills and grain separators, we were told of a little 
experience they had in filling their first order from South 
Americ: for mills. A commission housein New York 
City sent them an order for a certain number of mills 
for South America for farmers’ use. Having something 
of the same idea about the farming there as we first 
described, Dickey & Pease packed and shipped their 
regular farm fans, such as are used by the farmers in 
this country, and such as they send to Australia, etc. 
(capacity 40 to 75 bushels per hour). What was their 
consternation to receive a letter from the South Ameri 
can house, after receipt of the goods, saying that they 
expected something different; they didn’t want “toys;” 
they wanted mills with from 300 to 600 bushels’ capacity 


per hour, to be run by power. So the next shipment 
they sent them their large dustless grain sepurators, and 
then the “farmers” were happy. They run them, in some 
cases, by steam, others by water power, and having 
plenty of mules, they run them as well with mules as by 
steam, as they put on enough of them to give a perfectly 
steady, even motion. As they have immense granaries, 
and don’t like to be bothered with dust, they attach long 
spouts to the suction fan box, and convey the dust out of 
doors, no matter what part of the building the machine 
may bein. Many of your readers will know what this 
machine is, since it has been advertised in your columns 
for some months. 


Yours truly, LOpPEz. 


MR. ABERNATHEYW’S LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—I see by 
the last issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE that Mr. Hoffman appears to be greatly incensed 
and exercised over some remarks [ had occasion to make 
some time ago. Mr. Hoffman appears to labor under 
the delusion that I am aggrieved because a certain ma- 
chine company, of which he has the “honor to be presi- 
dent,” (ye gods!) sometimes gets away with me in trade. 

To assure Mr. Hoffman that he is off his base in that 
direction, I will state that I have heard of such a com- 
peny, but have never seen their works; have never en- 
joyed the high privilege and honor of meeting any mem- 
ber of the company, except its distinguished president. 
If I have ever met them in competition, I?did not know 
it. 

Mr. Hoffman’s remarks are very unkind, because I 
have taken great interest in his welfare and desired to 
help him personally. I was with him last fall in his 
heroic, grand and self-sacrificing struggle to serve his 
state in her legislative halls; was in his own district on 
election, and was only a little less shocked than himself 
when an ungrateful constituency voted him to stay at 
home. 

When a man is beaten in that way he drops into ob- 
scurity, and by calling public attention to him, as I did, 
in a much wider field, I imagined I was benefiting him; 
but, like his own constituency, he proved ungrateful 
therefor. It is true I might have referred to him in the 
opposite manner, but if I had, lots of people would have 
sung out “taffy,” and consequeatly no good would have 
been done. 

I know Mr. Hoffman is like a famed youth, who after- 
ward became a great, good, and illustrious man; he can- 
not tell a lie willfully and knowingly, but he might do 
it unwittingly; therefore I will say that Abernathey has 
never been paid one solitary cent, either directly or in- 
directly, for any crop estimate he has made publicly or 
privately. Nor has he, up to this writing, ever bought 
or sold a bushel of wheat either actually or speculative- 
ly. He never sent atelegram in relation to the wheat 
crop from either McPherson or Abilene, or from any 
other point; has not during the year writtenJa word in 
reference to the Kansas wheat crop but what has ap- 
pedred over hisown signature, unless, perhaps, some 
remarks that may have: been made in his regular busi- 
ness correspondence, of which no public use is made. 

The lowest official estimate [I have seen of the Kansas 
wheat crop is 10,859,401 bushels; so Mr. H. can guess 
again. As to whether that estimate is right or not, time 
will tell; I do not believe it. 

One thing is true, whether I estimated the wheat crop 
too high or not, had the dealers throughout Kansas fol- 
lowed my advice, implied in my writings and in many 
instances given verbally, many thousands of dollars 
would have been saved to them and the state, which 
have gone into the greedy and capacious coffers of spec- 
ulators and market manipulators in the large centers of 
trade; and I[ feel almost sure friend Hoffman could sing 
a sad chorus to that refrain. 

The yield of corn is now placed at 194,139,014 bushels, 
and oats 30,148,060 bushels. 

In the north half of the state the corn seems to be al- 
most universally good; in the south half, especially east, 
it is more variable, some sections being quite light. Al- 
together it is a big crop, and ina measure makes good 
the shortage in wheat. 

Missouri has a splendid corn crop, but in ess it is 
very like Kansas, crop short. 

Small elevator building is still going on pretty active- 
ly. S.C. Lee is building about a 60,000-bushel house in 
Kansas City, intended mainly for private use. 

L. C. Vaughan has about completed his elevator at 
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Belleville, and M. . Blchelberger is pushing his rapidly 
forward at the same point, 

G.C. Miller is building a very substantial house at 
Olifton, in which he is putting in a 1200-bushel Victor 
Sheller, same capacity corn cleaner, and a 2,000-bushel 
Barnard’s Dlevator Separator. Mr, Miller will have the 
Jargest handling capacity of any house in the interfor of 
the state except G. B. Shaw & Co.’s at Cherryvale. 

Smith & Craig ave building a new house at Randall. 

M, Solt, is building one at Barnes, which promisas to 
baa very fair and substantial country elevator, 

A now elevator is also baing built at Greenleaf by a 
gentleman by the name of Young; one at Hanover by 
Hillman; cannot now recall the initials of either of the 
two latter named gentlemen, 

Greenleaf & Baker, of Atchison, will probably build 
two houses, one at Warwick and another at Republic. 

The Salina Mill and Elevator Company are putting in 
a sheller and cleaner, and fitting up for handling corn, 


Tlearn that Scouten has let a contract to B,C. Adams 
to build hima 25,000-bushel house at Waterville. I am 


glad of that, because Scouten is an active and energetic 
business man, and when he gets a bran new elevator he 
will make it awful lively for Staley, who seems to have 
a sort of a lead now. O. J, Martin will soon have his 
house at Goddard completed. 
ABERNATHY. 
Kansas City, Oot. 12. cs 


SELF-ACTING GRAIN SCALES. 


{rom Zhe Muporter, Hamburg, Germany, ] 

For some time past there has been in use in large 
mills an arrangement for speedily weighing the corn, 
in which operation two decimal scales of 1,000 kgs bur- 
den each, are employedin a manner that the corn is 
conducted alternately to one or the other through a feed 
funnel with adjustable guide casing. The guide casing 
is adjusted by the hand when the counterpoise scale is 
on the point of plying, likewise by the hand the exact 
adjusting of the balance is effected, whereupon the 
emptying is set working by opening a flap or a slide- 
valve, Meanwhile the box of the second seale has nearly 
filled, and thus the process ot weighing off goes on un- 
interruptedly. For the purpose of automatic counting, 
counting works are connected with the guide partition in 
the feed funnel, and which advance by one number at 
every motion, 

Scales of this kind are termed automatic counting corn 
seales, and recently have arisen from these automatic 
corn scales which have been especially brought to a high 
state of perfection by the Hennef Machine Factory of 
Messrs, C. Reuther & Reisert, of Hennef on the Sieg. A 
important recommendation for this factory is the 
clroumstance of their scales having been adopted in 
Germany, France, and other states for public gauging. 
The most material parts of the Hennef Scales are as 
follows; A double armed beam bears at one end a scale 
for the weights, or a constant counter-weight, the other 
end having a for holding the articles to be 
woighed. Onthe beam's inclining from the weight in 
the direction of the vessel, all the motions necessary for 
the automatic weighing is brought into play, the feeding 
in of the corn is cut off, the vessel emptied, reclosed and 
returned to the position required for filling, the feeding 
funnel re-opened, and the weighing process marked on 


ve ry 


vessel 


the counting works. 

The exceedingly well contrived single parts, 
are protected by five additional patents, cannot be thor- 
oughly detailed in these columns, The beam is per 


which 


fectly symmetrical, its knife-edges are in a straight 
line, its center of gravity is placed a little below its 
axis of oscillation. By this the actual scales has all 


the properties of a common beam balance with equal 
arms; it being adjustable either with full or empty 
scales, and the accuracy of its working can _ be tested 
at all times without the aid of other scales. 


— 


An exchange says: A large corn crop is the treasury 
~ of the railroads which carry it, Tf we can get away 
safely from the silver trouble there seems to be no rea- 
son why the business af the country should not go on 
getting into botter shape after its long period of decline , 
and the stock market reflect the improvement. This ts 
eminently a time to buy with discrimination, Some 
stocks are high enough to discount all the probable bet- 
terment for a year or so to come, but there are plenty 
that will pay well to get and Keep. 
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Manitoba's surplus wheat for this year is placed ,at 
7,000,000 bushels. 


Sedgwick county, Kan, is expected to produce »,000,- 
000 bushels of corn this year. 

South Australia alone, last year, exported between 
400,000 and 500,000 tons of wheat. 

A Wheatland, Mich., farmer named Irish, lately paid 
$100 for ten bushels of ‘ Bohemian” oats. 

The September rate on grain between Chicago and 
New York was 8; of a cent per ton per mile. 

This year’s corn crop promises to reach nearly 2,000,- 
000,000 busheis, the largest ever grown in the country. 

Considerable quantities of frosted wheat, it is stated, 
have been found in the northern parts of Minnesota and 
Dakota, 

The official report of the Indiana wheat crop is said to 
show a 4,000,000.bushel increase, and that of Michigan is 
as much more, 

The corn crop of Missouri will be somewhat below 
the average for the past five years, which has been 151,- 
000,000 bushels, 

The spores of smut found in smutty grain are so small 
that 7,500,000 can be placed side by side in the space of 
one square inch, 

It looks now as if new corn, dry enough to grade No. 
2, would be in this market before the close of November 
in considerable quantities. 

Duluth leads the West so far this year in wheat re- 
ceipts, beating Minneapolis by about 600,000 bushels and 
Chicago by 1,000,000 bushels. 

The new crop of corn is siid to be larger than the ag- 
gregate exportation of Indian corn and cornmeal since 
the beginning of our commerce. 

The stock of No. 2 corn nowin store here is so small 
that almost anything could be done with the speculative 
market, but for fear of the new crop. 

The Milwaukee & St. Paul has furnished all its agents 
in Minnesota with a book to keepa record of all cars fur- 
nished at each station for loading grain. 

The elevators at Buffalo appear to be ina bad shape, 
if a recent report is true that the schooner Guido Pfister 
could not get an elevator to handle its cargo. 

The Wabash Road recently contracted to haul 300 ecar- 
loads of corn from St. Louis to Boston at 11 cents per 
100 pounds. Demoralization could go no further. 

Notwithstanding the fine promise of corn in the other 
Western States, it is estimated that the crop of Missouri 
will be one-sixth less thun the average for the last five 
years. 

Railroad Commissioner Murdock, of Minnesota, asserts 
that he has received no word either criticising or com- 
mending the board in its action against the “milling in 
transit rates.” 

A well-known young member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, has been contined to his home for weeks from 
injuries received in the hip during a general scuffle in 
the wheat pit. 

During the past eight years ended June 30, the United 
States have sent abroad 1,100,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The greatest amount exported in a single season was 
186,821,214 bushels. 

Duluth and Minneapolis have become such wheat- 
trading centers, as well as receiving points, that the 
quotations from those places are hereafter to be posted 
on ’Change every half hour. Another good move. 

J. F. Heath, of Brookfield, Vt., has raised 82 bushels 
of wheat from two acres, and E. F. Mower, of Barre, 
Vt., 40 bushels of wheat from one acre, 250 bushels of 
oats from three acres, 110 bushels of barley from two 
acres. 

Dr. William Hazeltine, of Los -Angeles, Cal., has 
grown, on a small hillin Eagle Rock Valley, some mon- 
ster corn, the yield of which was estimated at 100 bush 
els to the acre. Two ears contained 1,296 grains each. 


The cobs were small, and the grains from three-eighths 
to three-quarters of an inch long. This kind of corn 


grows but two ears to the stalk, which reaches an im ~ 


mense height. 


The total wheat crop of Kansas is estimated at about 
11,000,000 bushels, or one-third of an average crop. The 
corn yield is placed at 194,000,000 bushels, an increase of 
51,000,000 bushels overthe average of the past five 
years. 


The Walla Walla Union reports that J. R. Hood‘s 
wheat field, in Washington territory, gave an average 
yield of 54 bushels to the acre, and John Frazier, whose 
ranch lies northeast of Milton, Washiogton Ter., secured 
52 bushels to the acre. 


The wheat crop of 1885 is about 150,000,000 bushéls 
short compared to that of 1884, and only about 50,000,000 
bushels are now in sight In face of these facts it isa 
singular feature of the wheat market that there is no 
material advance in prices. 


The average yield of the wheat crop in Minnesota will 
fall a little short of 101g bushels, giving a total yleld of 
about 26,000,000 bushels. In 1884 the average yield was 
16.21 bushels per acre. In Dakota the average yield is 
about 14 bushels; but the quality is reported good. 


The archives of Venezuela contain a curious docu- 
ment concerning a Panama canal, bearing the date of 
1780. It records that a canal project was broached in 
the reign of Philip I, and Flemish engineers surveying 
the territory declared the obstacles to be not insurmount- 
able. 


Recent excavations in Rome have disclosed great 
warehouses, built two hundred years before the present 
era. Of those discovered, one was filled with elephants’ 
tusks, and another with lentils. Both of these commodi- 
ties were too far advanced in decomposition to be of any 
particular use. 


As for the past twenty years the increase in the pro 
duction of wheat in the United States has averaged seven 
per cent. annually, the crop of 1885 should have been 
about 520,000,000 bushels instead of 350,000,000 bushels. 
The shortage on the average crop, therefore, amounts to 
170,000,000 bushels. 


The fact is not so well known as it should be that the 
grains of corn which grow on the tassels will produce 
new varieties, often differing most widely from the par- 
ent stock. It is better to select these from stalks which 
bear two or more ears, as thus the prolific habit may be 
more likely to be continued. ‘ 


Henry Towne, of Omaha, Neb., has calculated that it 
would take 2,500,000 cars to hold the corn that has been 
raised in this countzy this year; that these 2,500,000 cars 
would make a train reaching around the world, and that 
the crop will give every one of the inhabitants of the 
earth about 14g bushels each. 


The fact that some varieties of seeds will germinate 
when several years old, isone which no seedmen should 
count upon. Customers rely on having seeds as fresh as 
possible, and by having them perfectly fresh they can 
know how long seeds may be kept, and then planted 
with assurance that they will produce a crop. 


According to the estimates of the Vienna International 
Market the 1885 rye crop of Europe is 100,000,000 bush- 
els below theaverage. Besides there isa deficiency in 
the wheat crop of the world of 152,000,000 bushels, of 
which 16,000,000 bushels is covered by supplies of prevyi- 
ous crops, leaving a deficit of 56,000,000 bushels. 


There are 7,670,493 person3 in the United States en- 
gaged in agricultural labor, producing $2,213,000,000 on 
a capital of more than $12,000,090,000. There are 2,732,- 
000 persons engaged in manufacturing, producing $5, 
369,000,000 on a capital of $9,720,000,000, or, deductlng 
the cost of material, $3,396,833,599, the production is 
$1,972,166,401. 

-It is estimated that there are 100,000,000 acres of land 
on the Pacific coast of the United States that are especi- 
ally adapted to wheat culture: Of this California has 
25,000,000, or one-fourth of the whole; Oregon has 18,- 
000,000 acres; Colorado and Idaho 10,000,000 each; Mon- 
tana, Utah and Wyoming 7,000,000 each, and the great 
bulk of all this wheat land yet lies untouched. 


Perhaps the first and most curious Grant monument 
has just been completed at Peabody, Kan., on the grounds 
of the State Fair Association. It is a kind of “granger 
obelisk,” forty feet high with a pedestal of seven feet 
made of framework and entirely covered with ears of. 
yellow corn, The four sides bear respectively the words 
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‘Peace,” “Union,” “Plenty,’’ “Liberty,” carefully built 


ered with sorghum stalks, and at each angle isa huge 
Kansas pumpkin. Each face of the pedestal contains a, 
portrait of the hero, surrounded with a wreath of ears of 
popcorn. Oorn stalks in the mosaic style cover the re- 
mainder of the pedestal. Thirty-two bushels of corn 
were used in decorating the novel cenotaph. 


_ The Bariteau & Welch grain elevator, at Mound City, 
Mo., was destroyed by fire Sept. 22. 

Capen & Oo.’s grain warehouses at Kankakee, IIl., 
were desiroyed by a great fire Sept. 25. 

Corking’s brewery, at DeKalb, I1!., burned on Sept. 12. 
Loss, $8,000 to $10,000; insured for $5,000. 


Twelve freight cars and an elevator filled with grain 
were burned at Independence, Iowa, Sept. 11. 


During the recent lumber fire at Nashville, Tenn., 
Shea & Son’s grain elevator was seriously threatened, 
but saved. 


The distillery of W. H. McCormick, at Beardstown, 
Tll., was burned Sept. 11. The property cost $60,000; 
insured for $18,000. 


Augustus Gehlert’s vinegar factory and feed mill, at 
Bloomington, I1l., was damaged by fire to the amount of 
$4,000 Oct. 4. Insurance, $2,000. 


Two warehouses at Durham Station, Cal., were burned 
Oct. 10, together with 50,000 sacks of wheat. Loss, 
$120,000; only partially insured. 3 


A large steam grain elevator at Brooklyn, Wis., on the 
Chicago & Northwestern R. R., belonging to Andrew 
Bros., was considerably damaged by lightning during a 
recent rainstorm. 


The grain elevator of Smith, Hippen & Co., at Green 
Valley, Ill., was destroyed by fire, with all ils contents, 
including 30,000 bushels of oats, rye, and wheat, Oct. 6. 
Loss, $9,500; insurance, $3,000. 


During the fire which on Sept. 23 nearly destroyed the 
town of Sanborn, Dak., three tramps were found in the 
grain elevator who were so drunk that they could not 
get out of the elevator without aid, 


Gouverneur Rogers, the head of a New York firm of 
grain brokers, became insane in his office on Oct. 6. He 
was pronounced by the physician to be suffering from 
brain clot superinduced by violent excitement. 


Thomas B. Parks, a grain dealer of Benson, IIl., was 
shot and dangerously wounded, Oct. 9, at Streator, Ill, 
by A. Weast, a retired saloon keeper, the cause being 
alleged intimacy between the latter’s wife and Parker. 


Ressiquie & Parcher’s elevator at Bigstone City, Dak., 
has been entirely consumed by fire, together with 6,000 
bushels of grain. Loss about $8,000; insured for $6,500. 
The fire was supposed to have caught from the chim- 
ney. 


Frank Storey, representing Samuel Cupples, of St. 
Louis, whose body was found in the river at Memphis, 
Tenn., Sept. 12, was supposed to have been accidentally 
drowned by falling into the river from the elevator or 
some steamer at the landing. 


The bedy of Esdaile, the missing clerk of Chicago 
Ill., has been found floating in the lake at Chicago, Ill. 
and was fully identified by his brother. The verdict of 
the jury was: “Death by drowning; whether by suicide 
or accident unknown to the jury.” ; 


The recent prairie fires have done immense damage to 
the grain crop in Dakota. In Barnes county more than 
1,000 acres were swept over, nota stalk of grain escap- 
ing, and the loss in the region contiguous to the Dazey 
elevators was placed at 100,000 bushels of wheat. 


H. H. Harrison, of Forestville, Mich., informs us that 
the elevator and mill of J. Jenks & Co., at Sand Beach, 
same state, were burned tothe ground Sept. 20, involving 
a loss of from $35,000 to $40,000, which was partly in- 
sured. The elevator contained 3,000 bushels of wh eat. 


Nine tramps were recently taking a free ride ona 
freight train of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
& Chicago R. R., when, on a steep grade near Guilford, 
Ind.. the train separated, the rear section afterward tele- 
scoping that attached to the engine, and three of the 
tramps concealed in a car of oats were suffocated. 


The large elevator at Atlantic, Iowa, belonging to 
Boorman & Co. was burned on Oct.1. The fire origi- 
nated at the very top of the building by the friction of 
machinery placed too near the woodwork, The water- 
works having been stopped the previous evening, only 
the old chemical fire engines could be used; but the 
sheds and warehouses around the elevator were mostly 
saved. - The loss on the building was $14,000; insured 
for $7,500. The loss on grain was about $1,800, with 


very little insurance, ‘This was the fourth time the 


The corner molding of the pedestal is cov-, 


'} of about fifty years. 


building has been destroyed by fire during the last eight 
years, and two other times it was only saved by the 
energy of the fire department. The elevator will be re- 
built immediately. 


The large elevator at Dunlap, Ill., owned by B. War- 
ren, Jr., and rented to Samuel White, was destroyed by 
fire Sept. 18, together with 6,000 bushels of grain, the 
property of farmers of that vicinity. The elevator was 
iusured for about $3,500; but there was no insurance on 
the grain. The fire was believed to have been the work 
of an incendiary. 


W.S. Hume, a prominent distiller of Silver Creek, 
Madison Co., Ky., died at his home, Oct. 12, at the age 
Mr. Hume was for some years a 
member of the well known whisky firm of Gregory, 
Stagg & Co., of St. Louis, which became later Stagg, 
Hume & Co., and his distillery at Silver Creek is one of 
the largest in the state. 


On Sept. 20 the large Elevator “KE,” at Duluth, Minn., 
had a narrow escape from being destroyed by a fire 
which sprung up inthe lamp room of the great steam 
barge City of Rome, lying at the time alongside the ele- 
vator. But for the well-trained fire crew of the elevator, 
which soon succeeded in subduing the rapidly-spreading 
flames, the great elevator, with more than half a million 
bushels of wheat stored therein, might have fallen a 
prey to the flames. 


G. N. Walker, Sen., a well-known grain and commis- 
sion merchant of Peoria, Ill., died of apoplexy Sept. 29. 
The deceased was born in Dearborn county, Ind., Sept. 
4, 1816. In 1887 he removed with his father to what is 
now Mason county, Il]., where he was engaged in mer- 
cantile business from 1844 to 1863. In 1863 he came to 
Peoria, when he became superintendent of the Illinois 
River Packet Company. But from 1867 he has been en- 
geged In the grain and commission business. 


On Oct. 10 the whole front of a warehouse at Toronto, 
Can., belonging to Hamilton & Son, wharfingers, burst 
forth at a time when a farmer was having some barley 
unloaded. The stored grain, several thousand bushels, 
came down as an avalanche burying farmer, team and 
wagon and aman named Stephen Houghton, who was 
assisting at the hoisting of the grain. The farmer and 
team were soon freed, but the man Houghton, when, 
after much delay he had finally been discovered and ex- 
tricated, expired on the spot. The deceased was a 
laborer in the employ of Hamilton & Son for some 
years, and leaves a wife and four little children almost 
penniless. The men on the wharf claimed that the 
building was in a very unsafe condition when the acci- 
dent happened. 
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The section of the Panama Canal to be opened this 
month, from Colon to Tiger Hill, is about seven miles 
long. But visitors tothe work say that it is at Tiger 
Hill that the real labor of cutting begins. 


The plans for the enlargement of the Welland Canal 
(Can.) to a 14-foot draft, to enable large vessels to pass 
without lightering, have been completed. The work, 
which will cost $1,000,000, will be carried out at once. 


Statistics show that the wheat trade of California, 
Oregon and Washington Territory with Europe gives 
employment annually to more than. 400 sailing vessels 
going around Cape Horn. The passage for each vessel 
is about 16,000 miles, in an average time of a little over 
four months. 


The United States Engineer Corps, which has closed 
its labor on the upper Missouri for the season, com- 
plains of the inadequacy of appropriations for the im- 
provement of that river. _ The channel needs repairing 
badly, and much is to be done in the way of improving 
the condition of the streams. 


The custodian of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal reports to 
General O. M. Poe that the business of the canal was 
greater during the month of September than in any 
month in its history, exceeding that of the previous 
month by 16,000 tons. An interesting fact in that con- 
nection is that the traffic for the month named exceeded 
that of the Suez Canal nearly 30,000 tons. 


Both political parties in New York state have adopted 
resolutions favoring the enlargement of the Erie Canal 
by deepening it, and doubling its carrying capacity by 
lengthening its locks. This action of both party con- 
ventions is significant chiefly of the strong hold that the 
Erie Canal has on the people of the state, which it has 
mainly been instrumental in making the wealthiest and 
most populous in the Union. 


The Hennepin Canal is for the benefit of the North- 
west and New York and Boston as well. The scheme 
is to construct a waterway for commerce from the Mis- 
sissippi River tothe chain of great lakes. To aid in this 
project Illinois proposes to donate the Illinois & Mich- 
igan Canal to the government. With the Hennepin 
Canal constructed and the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
enlarged, there would be a_ free water line of communi- 
cation between St. Paul and the Atlantic coast. As the 
Hennepin Canal is for the benefit of the country at large, 


and not for the benefit of Illinois or Chicago, the gen- 
eral government ought to construct it, just as it has im- 
proved the harbors of New York and Boston.—ZJnter- 
Ocean. 


Representative Murphy, upon visiting the chief of en- 
gineers lately, learned that the authority had been given 
to Maj. Benguard at Chicago to proceed to use the $8,- 
000 remaining available for procuring additional infor- 
mation concerning the Hennepin Cenal. Maj. Benyuard 
recently wrote to Gen. Newton, stating that $8,000 was 
available for this purpose. An intelligent and accurate 
presentation of the subject to Congress required further 
investigation and the compilation of additional data. He 
was at once instructed to take such steps as he deemed 
proper to complete or modify the survey, plans or esti- 
mates, 


The proposed enlargement of the LHrie Canal seems 
not to enjoy the universal approval of even the citizens 
of New York state, as would appear from a strong argu- 
ment of the New York Sun against the much discussed 
scheme. Maintaining that the canal as it now is can 
handle with ease four times the traffic it carries at pres- 
ent, the Sun does not see the reason why it should be 
enlarged at all. Its business, it is true, has steadily de- 
clined from year to year, in spite of the lowering and 
final abolishment of the canal tolls. In 1873 24,960 boats, 
paying high tolls, passed the canal; 1884, after the abol- 
ishment of the tolls, only 20,800 went through; although 
the general traffic of the country has greatly increased. 
The decrease in the business of the canal, says the Sun, 
is not due to its incapacity, but solely to the successful 
competition of the railroads; for in 1874 the canal car- 
ried one-third of the tonnage between Lake Erie and 
New York; in 1884, less than one-sixth; and pointing to 
this fact, it warns the people of New York against in- 
vesting a large sum in an undertaking which can not 
make any return or profit in the way of cheapening 
rates or increasing the traffic of the canal. 


*That talk about widening the Erie Canal and turning 
it over to the national government,” says the Radway 
Register, of St. Louis, is heard again. But the canals 
have seen their best days; they are antiquated, and must 
soon absolutely abandon to the railways the transporta- 
tion of freight, as they have already given up the car- 
riage of passengers. Another journal published in that 
sleepy old town facetiously remarks: “St. Louis would 
no more think of abandoning her street illuminations 
during fair week than of constructing the Hennepin 
Canal.” It is quite apparent that both journals are 
“alive” to the interest of the old town in which they 
have cast their lot—one in the interest of its street rail- 
ways and bob-tail cars, and ‘the other in the interest of 
the St. Louis gas company, and the tomfoolery of the 
Veiled Prophets. The fact that last year the Erie Canal 
brought more grain to New York City, by nearly ten 
million bushels, than all the railroads, we presume 
amounts to nothing inthe estimation of the St. Louis 
bob tail car organ. As for the construction of the Hen- 
nepin Canal, St. Louis will not be consulted in the matter. 
Her influence in shaping that measure, either one way 
or the other, would amount to nothing. Great enter- 
prises, like that, will be taken care of by Chicago and 
the Northwest.— Western Manufacturer. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal originated in a pro- 
ject founded by Washington as early as 1774, to make 
the Potomac navigable from tidewater to Cumberland, 
and to connect it by common roads and portages with 
the affluents of the Ohio west of the Alleghanies.. The 
war of the Revolution postponed the scheme, but in 1784 
it was again broached by Washington, and Mary- 
land and Virginia appointed a joint commission with 
him at the head to investigate the subject. The 
result was the incorporation of a company to make 
the Potomac navigable from tide-water to the highest 
possible point by the construction of such locks as 
might be necessary for the purpose. Of this company 
Washington was the president until his election as 
President of the United States. Nothing had yet 
been accomplished by it, however, and the project met 
with so many obstacles that in 1820 it was abandoned as 
impracticable. Soon after this the Board of Public 
Works of the state of Virginia took the matter in hand 
and a new company was organized, which constructed 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal from Georgetown: to 
Cumberland, completing it in 1850. This canal passes 
through the Potomac Valley to Paw Paw Bend, from 
which point it passes through the mountains by a tun- 
nel 3,118 feet long. The entire length of the canal is 184 
miles, its depth six feet, its width to Harper’s Ferry 
sixty feet at the surface and forty-two feet at the bot- 
tom. By means of seventy-four Jocks 100 feet long and 
fifteen feet wide an elevation of 609 feet is gained. The 
cost of the work was over $11,000,000. 


The new elevator at Barnesville, Minn., is now in run- 
ning order. 


The Minnesota and Northern and Howes & Dwyer’s 
elevators at East Grand Forks recently bought in wheat 
and some sold as high as $1 a bushel. 


The Chamber of Commerce at Pipestone, Minn., have 
raised a pool of $400 for the purpose of placing a buyer 
upon the streets to pay the highest market price for 
grain, in order to break the railway pool. For since the 
pool has been formed by three railroads entering at 
Pipestone, grain has been lower at this place than at any 
of the small stations in that vicinity, with the result that 
those stations are getting the grain, and Pipestone noth, 
ing, 
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A new elevator has been commenced at Howard, Dak. 

The new elevator at St. Charles, Minn., is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Three thousand bushels of flax are marketed daily at 
Egan, Dak. 

J. W. Savage has sold out his grain business at 
Virginia, Ill. 

The new elevator at Exeter, Neb., has a capacity of 
16,000 bushels. 

Axtell, Kan., 
16,000 bushels. 

New corn is selling at $1.50 per barrel (five bushels) in 
Boone Co., Mo. 

The new elevator at Wisner, 
bushels of grain. 

Robert Lee, of Gladstone, Dak., has erected a new ele- 
vator at that place. 

Stock has been subscribed at Flandreau, Dak., to build 
a farmers’ elevator. 

New wheat is coming into Duluth, Minn., 
of 200 cars per day. 

James D. Hubble is preparing to open a grainelevator 
at Guide Rock, Neb. 

Mutchner & Thompson, grain dealers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., have dissolved. 

J. T. Evans & Son succeed J. T. Evans & Co., grain 
dealers, Clay City, LI. 

Bailey & Barnard, grain dealers, Chico, Cal., are suc- 
ceeded by F. L. Bailey. 

Smyth & Winson, grain dealers, Longsburg, New 
Mexico, have dissolved. 

W. G. Wharton is about to build a grist mill and ele- 
vator at Montgomery, Ala. 

Grain in Carson Valley. Nev., is now worth one cent 
and three-quarters a pound. 

Mr. Geo. Miller, of Clifton, Kan., is building a 30,000 
bushel elevator at that place. 

The boilers in Turner & Bellamy’s elevator at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., have been lowered. 

There are about 100,000 bushels of old wheat in the 
warehouses at Lake City, Minn. 

Chanslor Bros. & Co., grain commission merchants, 
Kansas City, Mo., have dissolved. 

Large quantities of wheat are being marketed at the 
flour mills of Fergus Falls, Minn. 

The North Star Elevator Company will build an ele- 
vator at Elliott, Dak., this season. 

Ferguson & Wellington, grain dealers, Waco, Neb., 
are succeeded by W. H. Ferguson. 

The losses of wheat by prairie fires in Gregg’s County, 
Dak., are estimated at 15, 00 bushels. 

Mr. A. H. Scranton, of Rochelle, Ogle Co., Ill., will 
soon commence building an elevator. 

Thomas Koenigsmark succeeds Davis & Young, pro- 
prietors of the elevator at Sparta, II. 

It is expected that over 10,000 bushels of flax will be 
harvested at Lisbon, Dak , thls season. 

A new elevator which is being built at Cheney, Neb., 
will have a capacity of 15,000 bushels. 

The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Company will 
erect a new elevator at Carlisle, Minn. 

Crows have been destroying the corn crop along the 
Missouri River, in Potter county, Neb. 

Diffenbaugh’s new elevator at Washington, Kan., is 
now completed and ready for business. 

J. L. Phleger, of New Moorfield, Ohio, is again buy- 
ing and shipping wheat from that point. 

Over $25,000 worth of wheat was destroyed by the re. 
cent prairie fires in Ransom county, Dak. 

The grain merchants of Minden, Neb., 
grain at the rate of fourteen cars per day. 

Considerable quantities of wheat have been going of 
late by the Winona and St. Peter elevators. 

F. W. Gibbs, a commission merchant, has been ap- 
pointed grain inspector at Port Arthur, Can. 

The 70,000-dollar elevator of the “Red Wing Mills,” at 
St. Vincent, Minn., was recently sold for $750. 

J.H. Benham succeeds Thomas & Benham in the flour 
and grain commission business, New York City. 

Cobb, Dorsey & Co. succeed W. A. G. Cobb & Co. in 
the grain and lumber business at Fremont, Neb. 

Work has been commenced on the Tulare (Dak.) 
Farmers’ Elevator, and it will soon be completed. 

Work has been begun on A. E. Peterson’s new ele- 
vator, near the Burlington depot, at Luverne, Minn. 

Far mers of Jefferson county, Col., are contemplating 
to build a ‘Farmers’ Union Elevator” at Golden, Col. 

Eisenman Bros. & Co. has been incorporated in 
Lonisviile, Ky., by J. C. Eisenman, Jacob Kruger, Sr, 


is to have an elevator with a capacity of 


Neb., will hold 35,000 


at the ra‘e 


are shipping 


and David Franz, Sr., with a capital stock of $50,000, to 
engage in milling, operating grain elevator, etc. 
It is claim«d that 1,000,000 bushels of wheat will be 
shipped from Columbia, Brown Co., Dak., this season. 
Archie Hill has taken charge of the Nebraska City 
Elevator, at Palmyra, Neb., successor to A. Reightmyer. 


The elevator of Williams & Cook, general grain deal- 
ers of Waynesville, Ill., has a capacity of 10,000 bushels. 
The grain house on the Minnesota & Northwestern R. 
R, at Austin, Minn., opened for business a month since, 


pease 300,000 Pau 400,000 bushels of wheat have 
been stored in the warehouse at Albany, Oregon, this 
year. 

First Assistant Grain Inspector McKenzie, of Duluth, 
Minn., has resigned against the wish of Inspector Bur- 
dick. 

O. Smith has been admitted to an interest in the grain 
commission business of M. C. Wert & Co., at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

W.4H. McClure succeeds to his father’s interest in the 
grain and flour business of McClure & Towle, at Gunni- 
son, Col. 

E. Kent & Co., of Kenney, Ill., have built an immense 
corn crib, with nineteen dumps and acapacity of 100,000 
bushels. 

F. Swingle, of Fonda, Iowa, is refitting his elevator, 
and has ordered his supplies from W. G. Adams, Sand- 
wich, Ill. 

Dexter & McMaster, lumber and grain dealers, Pitts- 
field, Me., have dissolved partnership. Each continue 
in busin ss. 

Gilbert Bros. have purchased a Swickard Rail Dump 
of W. G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill., for their house at Le 
Mars, Iowa. 

E. D. Ely and A. L. Eastman, elevator owners of Mill- 
bank, Dak., have been inspecting the Minneapolis ele- 
vator systems. 

The elevators used by the Manitoba Road at Duluth, 
Minn., have in store over 850,000 bushels of wheat of 
this year’ 8 crop. 

Earl & Aukeny, grain and flour commissien mer- 
chants, of Minneapolis. Minn., have dissolved partner- 
ship and sold out. 

W. B. Marshall, superintendent of the Minneapolis & 
Northern Elevator Co., is building a handsome residence 
at Crookston, Minn. 

B. A. Betts, of Chewsville, Md., recently purchased of 
W.G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill., an outfit of supplies for 
his elevator at that point. 

A. D. Nellis, of lion, N. Y.,is building an elevator 
at Utica, same state, for Geo. W. Broomshall, to cost be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000. 

Turner & Bellamy, of Nashua, Iowa, are about build- 
ing anew grain warehouse at Austin, Minn., on the Min- 
nesota & Northwestern Road. 

N. H. Warren & Co. are building an elevator at Dor- 
chester, Neb., and are putting in machinery from the 
Frost Mfg. Oo., Galesburg, Ill. 

Jameson Be are just putting in their elevator at 
Delta, Neb., a 10 and 15-horse power outfit from the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 

Henry Hellman, of Hanover, Kan., is putting in his 
elevator a 15 and 20-horse power steam outfit from the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

‘iH. J. O’ Neill has leased the 300,000-bushel grain ele- 
vator which is being built at Winona, Minn., by the 
Chicago & Northwestern R: R. 

The farmers of Madison, Dak., have organized a grain 
and produce association, and $500 have been subscribed 
for the erection of a warehouse. 

L. F. Pardue is building an elevator for J. W. Perry, 
at North Loup, Neb., and is putting in machinery from 
the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

Sackett & Teny, of St. Peter, Minn., have commenced 
the erection of a new elevator near their mill, which 
will hav. a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 

EK. D. Skinner, of Albion, N. Y., has placed his order 
with W. G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill., for a large list of 
supplies for his new elevator at Albion. 


Messrs. Yeaton, Walker & Co. have discontinued their 


business at Detroit, Mich. Messrs. Waldron & Walker’ 


continue the business at Jackson, Mich. 


The Farmers’ Elevator, at Ashton, Dak., has com- 
menced business. The first load of grain received was 
graded No. 1 hard and sold for sixty cents. 


A Joint Stock Grain & Elevator Company is about 
being organized at Woonsocket, Dak., with a capital of 
$5,000. An elevator will be erected at once. 


N. H. Warrea & Co. recently purchased Of WaeG. 
Adams, Sandwich, Ill., a large outfit®of machinery and 
fittings for their elevator at Dorchester, Neb. 

The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Company have 
commenced onthe construction of an addition, 36x36 
feet, to their new elevator at Crookston, Minn. 

Stevens & Danielson have just completed their new 
40,000-bushel elevator at Red Wing, Minn., which has 
fifteen bins, eleven receiving and four loading. 


W. M. Vasying, of Hastings, Neb., placed his order 
with W. G. Adams, Sandwich, IIl., for the complete out- 
fit for his horse power elevator recently completed at 
Inland Station, Neb., which includes four-horse Down 
Power, Swickard Rail Dump, and warehouse fanning 


' Oregon. 


mill, and also an outfit for his new horse power elevator 
at Ayr, Neb., which includes tour-horse power Swickard 
Rail Dump, and two warehouse fanning mills. 

W. L. Higgins, proprietor of a grain elevatar at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has admitted P. E. Mutchner to partner- 
ship, and the firm name is Mutchner & Higgins. 


Charles R. Callahan & Co, stock brokers of Newburg, 
N. Y., who had bucket shops in several cities of the 
state, failed, Oct. 1, with no assets to cover liabilities. 


Machinery has arrived for the new Winona & St. 
Peter R. R. Elevator, at Winona, Minn., which bas been 
leased by Messrs. H. J. O’Neill and G. W. Van Dusen. 

Gregg Bros. Grain Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., placed 
their orders for fittings for their e’evators at St. Joseph 
and Belvidere, Neb., with W. G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill. 


Fred W. Wolf, of Chicago, Ill., has supplied the plans 
for a new grain elevator, 60x120 feet, to have a capacity 
of 350,000 bushels, for Valentine Blatz, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

E. 8. Tyler, one of the early pioneers, and a large 
operator of Fargo, Dak., has gone to Spokine Falls, 
Wash. Ter., in the interest of the Be Pacific Ele- 
vator. 

About 50,000 bushels of old whut were left in Nor. hern 
Colorado about the middle of last month, of which 30,- 
000 bushels were in the Farmers Elevator, at Fort 
Collins. 

The Ottumwa Starch Company are placing in their 
works at Ottumwa, Iowa, a Wells Dump, purchased 
of W. G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill., and licensed by J. M. 
Harper. 

Abner L. Backus & Sons are placing in their Union 
Elevator, at Toledo, Ohio, a Swickard Rail Dump, pur- 
chased of W. G. Adams, Sandwich, IIl., licensed by J. 
M. Harper. 

Dixon Bros., of Dedham, Iowa, have their new horse- 
power elevator at that place nearly ready for business. 
W. G. Adams, Sandwich, IJ1., furnished them their com- 
plete outfit. 


J. F. Harris & Co. are building an elevator at Norton, 
Kan., on the new branch of the B. & M. They have 


purchased their machinery from the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Tl. 


The Empire Mill Company, of New Ulm, Minn, (Mr. 
Lamberton, of Winona, and R. H. Bingham, of Sleepy 
Eye,) will erect three elevators at the new staion in 
Milford, Minn. 


The access for teams to the elevator of the Grand 
Trunk. Railway Company, at Toronto, Can., his been 
greatly facilitated owing to the large calls for accommo- 
dation of grain. 


Wheat has been selling at sixty cents per bushel in 
Nevertbeless, the receipts at Salem have been 
large, the “Salem Fl uring Mills” alone having received 
125,000 bushels. 


Competilion in buying grain is running high at Can- 
non Falls, Minn., between the three mills and three ele- 
vators, so "that wheat sells within three cents as high as 
quoted in Chicago. 


H. L. Millard & Co., of Sterling, Kan, placed their 
order with W. G. Adams, Sandwich, I11., for the crane 
spouts, swivel spoats, etc., for their n:w 150,000-bushel 
elevator at Sterling. 


The competition of the elevators at Graceville, Minn., 
has been instrumental in advancing the price of wheat 
as high as ten cents per bushel over the Ortonville and 
other Jocal markets. 


It is claimed that 1,000,000 bushels of wheat will be 
shipped this season from Columbia, Brown Co., Dak., 
more than from any other point on the Northwestern 
road in the territory. 


The “Riverton Distillery,” formerly owned by “Buf- 
falo” Miller, and now by Loomis, Claws & Lindsey, at 
Riverton, Ill., consumes from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels of 
grain daily, when in operation. 

A. G. Lewis, of Washingt 0, Kan., has been repairing 
and getting in shape his elevator to handle the fall busi- 
ness. He placed his orders for the necessary fittings 
with W. G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill. 


C. J. Furer, of Fairfield, Neb., is building a very fine 
elevator, and has purchased all his machinery, including 
a 20-horse power engine and a 25-horse power boiler, of 
the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


The frame of Mr. Vaughn’s new elevator at Belleville, 
Kan., is up and he is. pushing the work as rapidly as 
possible. It will be all completed and ready to receive 
the first grain that comes to market. 

W.S. Clark, of Farina, Ill, formerly of the firm of 
Crumb & Clark, Colfax, Ill, being engaged in the lum- 
ber and grain trade, is about building an elevator at 
Farina, to cost from $2,000 to $3,000. ~ 

The first car of wheat ever shipped from the Cascade 
division of the Northern Pacific R. R. was loaded and 
sent out from North Yakima, Ore., Sept. 9, to the North- 
ern Pacific Elevator Company, at Fargo, Dak. 


The Flaxseed Elevator and Storage Company has been 
incorporated at Detroit, Mich., with a capital stock of © 
$25,000. Incorporators, Jas. McMillan, Joseph H. Berry, 
Thos. Berry, Hugh McMillan, W. K. Anderson. 

The following is an example of the way carrying 
charges count up in the grain trade: Four men last 
January sold 5,000 bushels of May wheat at 862¢ cents a 
bushel. The same wheat, the other day, was bought in 
for October at precisely the same figures, netting the 
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sellers a clean profit of 93g cents a bushel, besides pay- 
ing all the commissions for trausfer from month to 
month. 

The Hepburn Grain and Elevator Company have sold 
their entire interests at Hepburn, Iowa.  E. F. Porter, 
their manager, goes to Montgomery, Ala., to accept the 
management of the elevator soon to be erected there. 

Palmerton & Oo., of Riverton, Neb, purchased the 
outfit of machinery and fittings for their elevator at that 
place, including one four-holed Sandwich Corn Sheller 
and one Swicxard Rail Dump, of W. G@. Adams, Sand- 


, wich, Il. 


Hundreds of farmers in Ohio and Indiana, it is stated, 
have been victimized by a new and exceedingly plausi- 
ble swindle in giving their notes for $5 per bushel for 
“Bohemian oats,” the sellers agreeing to buy their first 


_ crop at a high price. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Grant county, Minn., has 
accepted the offer of the business men of Hermann.to 
build an elevator at that place to be run in competition 
with the other elevators controlled by the railroad and 
the Millers’ Association. 


W. G. Adams, Sandwich, IIl., supplied Oliver & Baker 
with complete outfit for their new horse power elevator 
at Hanson, Neb., which includes one of his four-horse 
Down Elevator Powers, one Swickard Rail Dump, and 
one warehouse fanning miil. 


Messrs. Wirt & Barber, of Holdrege, Neb., have placed 
their orders with W.G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill., for five 
complete elevator outfits since June 25, which would in- 
dicate that they atleast were well pleased with his 
horse-power elevator outfits. 


Miller & Smiley, of Storm Lake, Lowa, have placed in 
their elevator at that place two new stands of elevators 
and one Swickard Rail Dump, and in other ways im- 
proved their elevator. W. G. Adams, Sandwich, IIL, 
supplied them with all their fittings. 

The Port Collins Courder (Col.) thinks that it will pay 
the Colorado farmers to keep their wheat in store, be- 
cause Kansas wheat cannot be had; and rather than al- 
low their mills to stand still the millers will pay a rea- 
sonable price for the Colorado product. 


The entire outfit of machinery, etc., for the new horse 
power elevator, recently completed by the Hand County 
Elevator Company, of Miller, Dak., was furnished by W. 
G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill., including one of his upright 
horse powers and one Swickard Dump, licensed by J. M. 


_ Harper. 


The law in regard to elevators passed in Dakota by 
the last legislature, says the St. Paul Globe, works better 
than was expected. Devil’s Lake for ins anee, has but 
two elevators, but a half dozen wheat buyers wh )se com- 
petition runs the prices t» very cheerful figures for 
growers, 


The American Glucose Co. have purchased the Blair 
Elevator at Concordia, Kan. They wil require twenty 
car-loads per day and will be able to pay from three to 
five cents per bushel more than the other buyers. This 
will build up a grain trade in Concordia second to none 
in the state. 


E. C. Adams, a well-known elevator builder of Atchi- 
sop, Kan., is putting up a fine 25,000-bushel warehouse 
for C. F. Scouten & Co., at- Waterville, Kan., and has 
placed his entire order for the machinery, including a 
20 and 25-horse power outfit with the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Up to the middle of September new wheat was com- 
ing into the Colorado elevators very slowly, owing partly 
to the late harvest, and partly to the fact that many 
farmers are storing in their own granaries. But little 
of the new crop has been sold as yet, though the quality 
of the wheat is good. 

_ Messrs. Roach & Bros. own and operate elevators at 
Ames, Clyde, Scottsville and Randall, Kan. They have 
lately placed a new engine in their elevator at Ames. 
Mr. Chase is fhe manager at that place, and is the right 
man in theright place. Messrs. Roach & Bros. are wide- 
awake, thorough business men. 

As the bank of Devil’s Lake, Dak., has been buying 
the elevator wheat checks, it has been notified by the 
agents of the eleva ors, in order to stop the bank in tak- 


{ng the wheat out of the elevators and shipping it to | 


Duluth, that they do not guarantee grades nor weights 
on the checks when presented for wheat. 


The Linseed O.1 Works at Minneapolis, Minn., are 
receiving flaxseed in large quantities, and twenty-six 
carloads, all raised in Southeastern Dakota, have so far 
been received. Last year only twenty-six carloads were 
crushed altogether, while this year they expect to use 
50,000 bushels. The mill will start up next week. 


“Through the courtesy of Mr. Diffenbaugh,” writes a 
correspondent, “we were shown through the new ele- 
vator, and it isa credit to the builders and the town. 
The facilities for handling grain are first-class in every 
particular, and the gentlemanly proprietors will get 
their full share to handle.’— Washington (Kan.) Republi- 
can. 


Only twenty-three states of the Union have special 
railway commissioners. In nine of these, viz., Califor- 
nia, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Missouri,” New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Tennessee, the commission- 
ers have power to fix rates of freight and fares. In 
eleven states the power of the commissioners is limited 
to a general supervision of the roads, without authority 
to interfere with the tariffs established by the companies. 
These are Connevticut, lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, 


Virginia, Wisconsin. In two states, Alabama and Ken- 
tucky, the commissioners have no power to fix rates; 
but they may recommend suci rates as in their-opinion 
are fair and reasonable; and in case the roads exact 
higher rates than those thus recommended, the com- 
panies may be sued for damages on the ground of extor- 
tion. Inthe fifteen states which have no commissioners 
some sort of supervision is exercised by the State Engi- 
neers. 


The elevators at Baltimoré, owned by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and Northern Central R. R. Companies, are under 
an agreement (to expire March 27, 1887) with the Corn 
and Flour Exchange of tuat city, that their charges shall 
not exceed 14 cents per bushel for receiving and deliv- 
ering, including the first ten days of storage, and 3¢ of a 
cent per bushel for each succeeding ten days or any part 
thereof. 

The grain market of Grand Forks, Dak., has of late 
been the scene of alivelyskirmish between the Minne- 
apolis and Northern Elevator and Duluth buyers. The 
former recently raised the price to 75 cents to get the 
wheat ior the “Pittsburg Mills,” at Minneapolis. But 
the farmers of the neighborhood generally prefer Duluth 
buyers,and up to Oct. 4 nearly all the wheat, abou: 
30,000 bushels, was marketed at Little & Seymour’s Du- 
luth Elevator, run by Howes & Dwyer, at the regular 
rate. 


Mr. A. A. Young, of Greenleaf, Kan., is about to erect 
an elevator at that point. The ground has been pur- 
chased and the contract let to Mr. J. A. Campbell, a com- 
petent builder from Nebraske City, Neb. Mr. Campbell 
built the large elevators at Walsh and Barnes, Kan 
The elevator is to be ready for operation by Dec. 1, 1885. 
The building will be 24x45 and 60 feet high, with an 
engine and boiler room 20x24. The motive power will 
be furnished by a twenty-horse power engine and boiler. 
The capacity of the new elevator will be 30,000 bushels. 


Pope & Lewis in their circular say: The latest official 
report for the state of Illinois makes the wheat crop 
(1885) for the state 8,299,243 bushels, against an average 
crop the last five years of 37,200,000, and an average of 
last twenty-five years of 30,500,000 bushe!s. The offi ‘ial 
figures show that the wheat crop of Illinois for 1885 is 
60 per cent. less than the smallest crop raised in the 
state during the last twenty-five years. Illinois, with a 
population of 3,500,000, will require for bread and seed 
10,000,000. to 12,000,000 bushels more wheat than was 
aised in 1885. 


C. W. Benson, of Sibley, Iowa; Frank Shipwith, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; Col. W. B. Bend, A. B. Stickney, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota & Northwestern R. R., and John 
I. Thompson, solicitor of the same road, are the incor- 
porators of the Stickney Warehouse Company (limited), 
at St. Paul, Minn. The capital stock is limited to $1,- 
000,000, composed of shares of $50 value each. The 
object of the company is to operate, along the line of 
the Minnesota & Northwestern R. R., from Mona, Lowa, 
to St. Paul, a line of grain elevators, slaughter and 
packing houses and live stock yards. The sites of the 
elevators, warehouses, etc., will presently be selected. 


In anticipation of the large grain trade expected at 
Memphis, Tenn., Messrs. E. C. Buchanan & Co. have 
built there a commodious elevator and warehouse, named 
the Empire Elevator and Warehouse. It has a _ bulk 
storage capacity of 60,0060 busheis of grain, a handling 
capacity of 3,000 bushels per hour, and is equipped with 
all the necessary latest improved machinery for cleaning 
and separating grain. The dimensions of the elevator 
are 60x70 feet, and those of the warehouse 120x70 feet. 
The sides and roof are covered with corrugated iron. 
The elevator is connected with all the railroads enteriig 
the city by a track 300 feet long. It has also a private 
landing of 240 feet of river front, where boats can land 
at all stages of water. 


Charles Kaestner & Co. have been awarded a contract 
for a 75-horse power engine, with a 100-horse power 
boiler, shafting, pulleys, hangers, and the complete ma- 
chinery for the Lincoln Brick and Tile Works, at Lin- 
coln, Neb. This firm has also soldto A. Van Sicklen & 
Co., of this city, a 20-inch mill; to the Chicago Distilling 
Co., of this city, a corn separator and cleaner, with 
Shaeffer Magnetic Attachment; to Saas & Krembs, Ra- 
cine Junction, Wis. one chicory grinding mill; to C. 
H. Woodruff & Co., Elgin, Ill., 600 feet of shafting, 
with pulleys and hangers, for their new foundry; to the 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., an 
automatic barrel elevator; and to D. H. Dorsett, Chicago, 
two conduit machines. 


The Railroad C »mmissioners of Minne ota have just 
made public their decision in the much discussed ques- 
tion of the transit rates exacted by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and 
Omaha & Duluth Roads. The decision is against the 
transit rate system hitherto enforced upon those shippers 
dependent on the above roads for transportation to get 
their grain into market, and the commissioners’ order is 
to the effect that the shipper must be given the option 
of having his grain carried to Minneapolis at a reason- 
able rate, or of availing himself of the privilege of the 
transit rate through to Chicago or Eastern points. The 
present transit rates are not abolished at all, if the 
shippers and roads agree upon terms. But the latter are 
compelled to give reasonable loca] rates, which is not 
done under the present system. 


The work on the mammoth elevator which is being 
constructed at Washburn, Wis., by J. T. Moulton & Son, 
is progressing finely. The elevator proper will be 237 
feet long, 80 feet wide, and 150 feet high. The main 
building will be 200 feet high and will rest on 160 stone 


piers. The tanks, to be constructed of wrought iron, and 
twelve in number, will be furnished by Thos. McNally, 
of Ashland, Wis. The elevator will be fitted out with 
all the latest improved machinery, including twelve 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s Scales, having hoppers holding 
700 bushels, besides six elevator separators and three 
sieve machines will be used. The roof is to be con- 
structed of heavy galvanized iron. The capacity of the 
elevator will be 900,000 bushels; it will have facilities 
for handling 95,000 bushels in every ten hours, and is 
expected to be ready for business by April, 1886. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ELE- 
VATORS. 


Reports of shortage in grain cargoes come in thick 
and fast. There is noone thing in the lake carrying 
business so annoying to the vessel master as that of 
shortage in his cargo, and all his efforts to locate the 
fault or to place the blame where it belongs and make 
the guilty party suffer the loss, are unavailing. No ele- 
vator management has ever, to our knowledge, con- 
fessed that there was any chance fora mistake in their 
drafts or tally and the mystery of the elevator shortage 
is as far from being solved to-day as it was twenty years 
ago. Ithas been said that we live and learn, but this 
question is apparently past finding out. It is but a few 
days since a cargo of grain, taken on at the Sanborn 
Elevator at Port Huron and weighed out at Buffalo, fell 
short a sufficient number of bushels to leave the boat in 
debt for the trip, and the managers of the elevators at 
either end of the route aver that the fault is not with 
them. Then we find that two cargoes of grain, shipped 
from Chicag» to Midland, on the schooners City of 
Chicago and James Mowatt, fell short 104 and 187 
bushels, respectively. After this comes a complaint 
from the masters of the steamers Kasota and Tacoma 
and schooners Niagara and Scotia of shortage in grain 
cargoes shipped frum Duluth to Buffalo, the Kasota’s 
shortage being 89 bushels, that of the Tacoma 141 
bushels, that of schooner Niagara 66 bushels, and that 
of the Scotia 35 bushels. The Scotia and Niagara 
loaded at “E”’ elevator, Duluth, and all discharged at 
Buffalo elevators on the 5th inst. Itis evident from 
these facts that our elevator system stands sadly in need 
of investigation, and our bill of lading system. could 
likewise be benefited by a little wholesome amendment. 
In almost every other business a fault can be located and 
wrong righted, but elevators load froma general store 
of grain where there is no practical way of taking an 
invoice, and the carrier discharges into a general store 
at the other end where his cargo cannot possibly preserve 
its individuality in case the quantity needs to be verified. 
What is the remedy for the vessel owner? There is 
none. But there is in this abuse, this intangible system 
of shortage, a broad field for reform, for speedy action 
by all lake carriers and vessel owners’ associations, by 
state legislatures and even by the congress of the United 
States. What other branch of business is there in this 
country over which the government is presumed to have 
supervision that has suffered half the loss that shipping 
does through the irregularity of the elevator system 
without being duly investigated? There is none, but we 
do not hesitate to say that if the matter were brought be- 
fore the proper governmental body in the right way, 
necessary and righteous redress could be had. Bills of 
lading could be modified so that the master of the vessel 
would be called upon to deliver only the amount of 
cargo he received, be it more or less, and until that is 
done these recriminations will prevail, but the vessel 
owners will be the only ones to suffer.—Marine Record. 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


A prominent grain receiver thus expressed himself on 
a question that interests every man in the grain trade: 

“The eyes of our elevator men must be opening to the 
fact that they are driving grain around Chicago by 
charging higher storage than other cities having almost 
equal natural advantayes for the handling of cereals. 
Chicago is not getting her share of current grain business 
this year, for the simple reason that at Duluth, Milwau- 
kee, Toledo, St Louis, and other points on the lakes and 
in the interior owners and shippers can obtain storage 
room and transportation facilities for less money. Men 
are not going to pay a premium for the sake of ship- 
ping their merchandise through Chicago. It is the 
eighths and quarters of a cent that control the move- 
ment. 

“When the stocks that are now in store here are moved 
out the elevator men will find themselves forced to re- 
duce their charges and compelled to get down into the 
field of active competition with elevator men of other 
cities who are ‘rustling’ for business and holding out 
inducements. 

“Our warehouse c»mpanies would be benefited them- 
selves, the transportation lines and the grain trade of 
Chicago, and at the same time heading off hostile legis- 
lation by voluntarily reducing their rates of storage. 
The necessity of this step must be forcing itself home 
upon the gentlamen who impose and collect toll on 
every bushel of grain that passes through Chicago. 
They must realize the injury they are doing the trade 
and themselves by driving business through other chan- 
nels.” 


It is reported that offerings have been free of the new 
English wheat crop at about 94 cents per bushel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. S 


TOO MUCH CORNP 


The Farmers Review, of this city, asks the 
question: ‘Have we too much corn?” this year’s 
crop coming close up to two thousand million 
bushels, equal to thirty-five bushels per capita of 
our entire population. 

Ts there any such apprehension that this im- 
mense crop is apt to. overdo the grain business 
and overstock the market? If there is, says the 
Review, facts will prove that there is no justifica- 
tion for it whatever. While itis true that last 
year’s crop was abundant, the crop of the previous 
year was cut short by early frost to the extent of 
30 per cent. Farmers consequently had entirely 
to rely on the new crop for feeding purposes, so 
that at present the amount stored in elevators or 
now in transit is quite moderate, being only 
about four and a half million bushels; and the 
new crop when ready for cribbing will hardly 
find any old corn on hand. Besides, when we 
take into consideration what various and manifold 
uses corn can and is put to, with its ever and 
rapidly increasing use for feeding purposes, es- 
pecially the prime beef and hog, our home con- 
sumption is liable to increase so largely that per- 
haps there will be none too much of this year’s 
crop left at theend of next year. Moreover, corn 
is a crop that can be cheaply stored and held for 
years, if properly dried and cribbed. 


THE MINNESOTA GRADES. 


A farmer correspondent to the S¢. Paul Globe 
sharply denounces the action of the commission- 
ers in lowering the standard of the Minnesota 
wheat grades as a most inexcusable blunder, one 
that will materially impair the high reputa- 
tion of the Minnesota wheat, making the farmer 
the sufferer. For under the new rules, lowering 
the grades means lowering the intrinsic value of 
the Minnesota wheat. No specified percentage 
of hard wheat being required, for instance, for 
the “No. 1 Northern,” the buyer may mix one 
car of Minnesota hard wheat. with, say nineteen 
cars of soft Iowa or Nebraska wheat, and if it 
weighs 57 pounds per bushel, it must be in- 
spected as “No. 1 Northern,” because it fully 
meets the requirements of that grade, viz., “being 
composed of the hard and soft varieties, and 
weighing 57 pounds per bushel.” But practically 
it would hardly be equal to the old grade of “No. 
2 Northern.” Now suppose a purchaser ordering 
a cargo of “No. 1 Northern” gets the above mix- 
ture, he will ke greatly disappointed in his an- 
ticipation of the value of the grade for manu- 
facturing flour, with the result that next time he 


will try another market. The “No. 1 hard” as 
now defined, it is claimed, has suffered a diminu- 
tion of 33 1-3 per cent. of hard wheat. “The 
grades should never be changed to suit the crops,” 
poor though it may be. For lowering the grades 
for the mere purpose of getting a large portion 
of a poor crop into the higher grades can have no 
other result but to deteriorate the reputation of 
the product, and thereby to injure the interests 
of both sellers and buyers. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


Bradstreet’s, of Oct. 3, has an exhaustive report 
on the movement of grain and flour during the 
past three months, whose figures indicate as the 
most striking feature in the wheat situation “the 
light receipts at Western primary markets and 
the checked exports from the Atlantic seaboard.” 
The receipts of wheat at Western primary mar- 
kets from July 25 to Sept. 19, 1885, decreased 
nearly 12,000,000 bushels as compared with the 
like period of last year, and the Atlantic exports, 
compared in a like manner, fell off to almost the 
same amount, or 46 per cent. of the total sent 
abroad during said period of 1884. But while 
Indian corn receipts at the primary markets fell 
off 6,300,000 bushels within the period noted, 
when compared to the receipts during the same 
period of 1884, the decline of exports amounted 
only to 1,110,000 bushels, or 6.6 per cent. of the 
total exported from July 25 to Sept. 19, 1884. 
The decline in exports of oats from the Eastern 
seaboard was 609,000 bushels, or 4.6 per cent. of 
the total exported within the above period of 
1884; of barley it was 296,000 bushels, or 23 per 
cent., and of rye 868,000 bushels. or 23 per cent. 
These figures would indicate that growers, as 
well as speculators, have been holding on to the 
grain in hopes of securing higher prices later on 
in the season. The stocks of wheat stored in the 
railway elevators in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Da- 
koka, along the Manitoba, the Northern Pacific, 
the Northwestern, the Omaha, the St. Paul, and 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Roads, on Sept. 26, 
amounted to 4,468,092 bushels, as against 3,460,- 
000 bushels three months ago, to which stock 
must be added, however, 1,000,000 bushels in the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis elevators, not included in the July report. 


THE RIVER CONVENTION. 


Commenting upon the recent river convention 
at St. Paul, Bradstreet’s points out that its main 
end has been accomplished so far as it has dem- 
onstrated the commercial importance of the upper 
river and the determination of the people to have 
their waterways improved. “Noriver and harbor 
bill,* says Bradstreet’s, “will ever again attempt 
to cut the upper Mississippi and the Missouri off 
with a pittance.” 

But, to fully attain the desired effect, Brad- 
street's thinks, union between the interests of the 
upper and lower river is quite indispensable, for 
last year’s failure to obtain an appropriation 
merely resulted from disunion and jealousy be- 
tween the North and South; and it confidently 
hopes that another result of the convention will 
be to bring about the union between the North 
and South. 

The upper Mississippi, though suffering’ from 
shoals and bars, has so far given very satisfactory 
results for the work done, so that this season the 
largest upper river steamboats made their trips 
when previously even the small boats were 
stopped. The nature of the lower river, with its 
larger volumes of water, demands more time for 
efficient work. There exists still some jealousy 
that levees are constructed in the lower river, in 
some cases for private benefit. But the Southern 
people can be trusted that it will not favor such 
misapplication of public funds. The proposition 
of the convention to include the completion of 
the Hennepin Canal in the future improvement 
of the Mississippi is, in Bradstreet’s opinion, by 
most people regarded as something outside of 
river improvement, and should be severed alto- 
gether from the Mississippi improvement, so as 
to secure at least the completion of this vast 


work. For everybody must be cognizant not 
only of thé immediate advantage of improved 
waterways to commerce, but much more so of the 
indirect result of putting a check upon railroad 
extortion, compelling the roads by competition to 
pay due attention to the interests and wishes of 
their customers. 


. 


THE CORN CROP. 


The corn is all safe, and the estimates of the 
probable yield are now in order. Pretty nearly 
everywhere the yield has been abundant, es- 
pecially in the states where the. winter wheat 
crop failed. The Warmers’ Review figures out 
that the crop wiil reach nearly 2,000,000 bushels. 
Its computations, which we believe trustworthy, 
show that Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri 
have a slight increase in acreage over 1884, and 
Wisconsin is the only state showing a decrease, 
but both Minnesota and Wisconsin show a de- 
crease in condition, and Missouri also shows a 
slight decrease. The other states all reveal an 
improvement, and in Ohio, Illinois and Indiana 
the improvement is marked. This results in the 
following comparison by states of the prob- 
able yield in the states named: 


State. 1884. 1885. 
OhiOmistexcermeees aontenteeae 85,393,000 131,500,000 
Indianants.ccese ESAcercats 104,757,000 125,708,000 
Tilimoisy cas «eee een 244,544,000 294,239,000 
Lowaihs oats Jase aneetee 252,500,000 296,809,000 
Missouriieatcmeedlesateet es = 197,850,000 198,380,000 
Kana@asiviien ceissmternr eens + 168,500,000 188,720,000 
Nebraska: 2s. -c%s Sle aire Teieehs 122,100,000 137,362,000 
Minnesotans: <cce.s cee ae 23,630,000 21,148,000 © 
WASCONSIN: & 0504 eoree cmeres 26,200,000 21,209,000 
Michioan ose, saostt.cacionee 26,022,000 30,185,000 

Total njicsrhisaes ieee e eas 1,251,596,000 1,486,236,000 


Excess over last year, 184,640,000 bushels. 


On the basis that the states and territories out- 
side of the ten named will produce as much corn 
as they did last year, or 593,400,000 bushels, and 
this would seem to be assured from a study of 
the reports, it will give a total crop of 1,979,646,- 
000 bushels, from which total it is safe to es- 
timate that the yield will not vary in any appre- 
ciable degree either way. 


THE TRUE PLAN. 


The following telegram was recently sent over 
the wires from Washington: 

Some of the leading friends of the Hennepin Canal 
project have recently disclosed an important feature in 
their programme for the coming winter. Their war-cry 
is to be, ‘‘No Hennepin, no River aud Harbor Bill.” 
Supporters of the Hennepin project were last year em- 
barrassed by a question which was raised in the House. 
The objection was that the new committee on rivers and 
harbors had‘no jurisdiction over the subject of canals, 
and, consequently, that its report had no standing- in the 
House. The preliminary device that has been sug- 
gested as necessary to overcome this difficulty is a 
change in the name of the new River and Harbor Com- 
mittee to the Committee on Waterways. This, it is 
maintained, would give the committee the necessary 
jurisdiction. 

This is exactly the line of policy we have ad- 
vocated. The River and Harbor Bill as now 
passed, is nothing but a division of the spoils, 
irrespective of the necessities of localities or the 
general good of the country. No amount of 
argument will ever convince the member from 
Squedunk that the Hennepin Canal deserves a 
copper. H= does not care whether it is a desery- 
ing national enterprise or not. But he can ap- 
preciate the argument that Squedunk Creek will 
get nothing if the Hennepin gets nothing. Con- 
gressman Guenther worked that scheme to per- 
fection to secure an appropriation for the Fox 
River in Wisconsin. If public money is to be 
spent for waterways, the division of the pork 
ought to be equitable. The Northwest wants a 
fair share, and if she is wise she can get it, by 


simply putting her veto on the division, if she is _ 


left out in the cold. 


L. F. Parpug, elevator builder, of Geneva, 
Fillmore Co., Neb., writes us that elevator work 
is booming, and that he has four contracts in hand 
and other work to figure on. 
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< Editorial Mention, >= 
FLAXSEED so far has been in fair export de- 


mand in New York this season, the sales reach- 
ing 125,000 bushels. 


J. Simuas Leas, of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., 
Moline, Ill., passed near enough to our office to 
remark that trade was splendid. 


Mr. E. H. Pwasn, of Dickey & Pease, Racine, 
Wis., attended the St. Louis Fair and Exposition, 
looking after the interests of his firm. 


Tue well-known “Jones of Binghamton” is 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor of New York. 
Everybody has heard of Jones of Binghamton. 


Tue Future thinks that the winver wheat crop 
of next year will be splendid, while spring wheat 
will be poor. It bases its predictions on meteo- 
rologic phenomena. 


Muxssrs Srrtuy, Son & Co, elevator builders of 
Fremont, Neb., have been one of the busiest firms 


in the United States ever since the snow went off. | 
They have had over forty elevator jobs this sea- 


son, 


On Oct. 10, 105,000 bushels of wheat in the 
Canton Elevator at Baltimore, was posted as 
“hot” and out of condition. The injury was not 
great us 90 cents was bid for it after posting, with 
November wheat selling at 94. 


Mr. Kayser, of the firm of Zinn & Kayser, New 
York City, paid us a brief visit during a revent 
business trip of his tothe West. Mr. Kayser was 
on his way to Minneapolis to start some of their 
American Automatic Scale Registers in opera- 
tion. 


Tue reader will miss several regular depart- 
ments from this issue, which with other interest- 
ing matter have been crowded out, notwithstand- 
ing the addition of two pages to this number. 
This makes the third increase of size which we 
have found necessary. 


Ar St. Louis quite a panic was created by the 
announcement that weevily wheat was stored in 
the Union Elevator. An examination revealed 
the fact that almost 40,000 bushels were so af- 
fected. It was withdrawn from store and sold 
only slightly below the market. 


Tar business has not been dead in the busi- 
ness of building and refitting: elevators is in- 
stanced by the amount of matter published in this 
issue under “Elevator and Grain News.” We 
publish fully twice as much matter under this 
head as at the same time last year. 


Tur result of the abolition of the milling-in- 
transit rates by the Railway and Warehouse 
Commissioners in Minnesota will doubtless be to 
encourage through shipments to Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, and other large centers. Whether the 
farmers will be benefited any remains to be seen. 


Pror. Cook describes, in the American 
Naturalist, a new wheat-destroying insect known 
as the black wheat stalk Zsosoma. It is about 
one-fourth of an inch long, and its abdomen, 
head and legs are black. The wings are mar- 
gined with hairs, and the wing-veins are honey- 
yellow. The insect lays its eggs in the wheat 
stalks, in May or June, and by September the 
lary are matured. The insect works in the 
internodes of the straw, and no swellings are 


caused by its work. The fields of Michigan have 
been attacked by the insect, anda wheat-de- 
stroyer in Wayne county, N. Y., which was sup- 
posed to be the Hessian fly, is now thought by 
some entomologists te be Zsosoma. 


Tue Lennox Macuine Co., of Marshalltown, 
Towa, call the attention of grain men, millers, 
etc., to their line of manufactures and the goods 
they handle. We may mention specially their 
one, two and four-horse powers, which are built 
in the best manner, and are strong, convenient 
and cheap. 


Ar Milwaukee, on Oct. 9, vessel capacity was 
taken for 240,000 bushels of grain, the largest 
amount for any one day this season. It is getting 
almost time for a general movement. One prom- 
inent elevator owner at Milwaukee is said to have 
offered a rebate of a cent a bushel to an owner 
of grain if he would move out his grain of last 
year. 


Ir the Eastbound roads will hold their rates 
the business of the country will not be hurt a 
particle. We believe in regulating railroads, but 
there is so much invested in the railroad systems 
of this country that their prosperity is desirable, 
not at the expense of the people, but along with 
it, and railroads have not been very prosperous 
of late. 


In order to see if elevator companies are liable 
when innocent purchasers of mortgaged wheat, 
the elevator company of Moorhead, Minn., has 
brought a test case before Judge Baxter, of 
Moorhead. At some stations on the Manitoba 
Road, it is reported, as many as 300 notices of 
chattel mortgages on wheat crops are posted on 
the elevators. 


SrveRAL grain dealers on Change at Chicago 
recently lost severely by a mistake in the tele- 
graphic reports. Consols had been quoted at 
99 15-16, when a report came in at 99, sending 
the wheat up from 864 to 87. But when the re- 
port was corrected and consols posted at 99 14-16, 
wheat immediately dropped down to 864. One 
man is said to have lost $2,000 by the error. 


Some tough stories are told of the state inspec- 
tion of Minnesota. The Argus, of Fargo, states 
that the elevator agent at Mapleton sent to the 
Duluth inspector for a small sack of No. 1 hard 
fora guide. The sack came, and after showing 
it to some wheat-growers, he put it in another 
sack and sent it back to Duluth as a sample of 
No. 1 hard and asked for an inspection. Word 
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came back that “it would go No. 3. 


Smita & Dewey have succeeded Oliver Dal- 
rymple & Co. in the grain commission business 
at Duluth. Mr. Dalrymple retires after a suc- 
cessful experience of three years in the grain 
commission business, his large agricultural inter- 
ests demanding all his time. Both Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Dewey were members of the old firm, and 
will continue the business in all its branches, re- 
ceiving, shipping, and dealing in futures. 


THE latest report of the government statis- 
tician places the total yield of this year’s wheat 
crop at 351,000,000 bushels, of which 217,000,000 
bushels are winter wheat and 134,000,000 bushels 
spring wheat. The old wheat carried over 
amounts to 119,928,078 bushels; this added to the 
crop makes the supply on hand 470,928,078 
bushels, against 572,763,900 bushels in 1884. 
Allowing the same amount as last year for con- 
sumption (265,000,000 bushels), for seed (55,266,- 
239 bushels), only 150,661,839 bushels are left 
for exportation, distilling, wastage, feeding, 
against 250,497,661 bushels for the same purpose 
last year, making the total shortage of this year’s 
99,835,822 bushels as compared to last year’s 
supply. It is true, the exports have been much 
lighter this year than last year, and will probably 


continue to fall off throughout the season. Yet 
the loss in the foreign trade is not likely to cover 
the above shortage. Putting this year’s exports 
at 112,000,000 bushels, which is a low estimate, 
only 38,661,839 bushels are left for wastage, 
feeding, distilling and carrying over to next 
year. 


WE lately received from the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., of Gouverneur, N. Y., a valuable 
contribution to the discussion about flaxseed, in 
the shape of two samples of flaxseed, one showing 
the stuff that farmers sometimes sow, and the 
other sample cleaned by the “Bonanza” Fanning 
Mill. The latter was thoroughly cleaned of all 
obnoxious weed seeds, while the uncleaned sam- 
ple was too foul for description. It looks as if it 
might produce not only a crop of the wild mus- 
tard complained of in Dakota, but a dime museum 
of curiosities besides. Farmers should be im- 
pressed with the necessity of sowing clean seed. 


Tax Washington crop report for October shows 
a considerable increase over the September es- 
timate, the crop of Michigan haying turned out 
nearly 5,000,000 kushels more, and that of In- 
diana about 4,000,000 bushels more than was ex- 
pected. If we deduct 1,000,000 bushels de- 
stroyed by prairie fires in Dakota and 2,000,000 
bushels for local shortages at other points, the 
net result is not far from the September estimate. 
Including the old wheat left from the two pre- 
ceding crops, thls season must have started with 
about 450,000,000 bushels of wheat, so that there 
is neither ground for fear of a famine nor for an 
unusual elevation of prices. 


We have frequently alluded to the possibili- 


-ties of perforated sheet metal for use in the arts. 


The reader will find a very attractive full-page 
card in this number, which shows a few samples 
of the range of perforated metal in size, for 
various uses. The Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., 224 and 226 North Union street, Chicago, have 
greatly increased their facilities for turning ou 
all classes of perforated work in a prompt and 
superior manner, and they will take pleasure in 
corresponding with all who have need of any- 
thing in that line. We may add in this connec- 
tion that their rolling screen and flax reel are 
both becoming popular with millers and grain 
men. 


W. G. Apams, Sandwich, IIl., in a postscript to 
a recent letter says “Permit me to say that I have 
had so far this season a splendid trade, which is 
constantly increasing, and which I attribute very 
largely to advertising in the Amrrtcan ELEya- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE.” Judging from the re- 
ports of sales which Mr. Adams has made, he has 
little to complain of in the way of trade, even 
when business has been nearly stagnant. The 
firm that can keep its grip on business in such 
times as we have experienced the past couple of 
years, need have no fears of future trade when 
good times come again. Mr. Adams has well 
deserved his success, and possibly others may 
draw a valuable lesson from what he says has 
been one of the contributing causes of it. 


TuE Marine Record, of Cleveland, hails with 
great satisfaction the transportation compact 
recently made between the New York Cen- 
tral & Michigan Southern, the Pennsylvania 
system, and the Baltimore & Ohio, and is 
confident that this agreement, “if made and 
held in good faith,” will be instrumental 
in giving the waterways an opportunity to 
show that they afford a safe, cheap, and rapid 
transit of bulk freight. On the other hand, 
it severely criticises those manipulations of the 
railroad potentates which have so much injured 
and almost ruined the large and important inte- 
rests of the waterway transportation. Having 
control over the Buffalo elevator system, the rail- 
roads have used their power in forcing on all 
outside boats a taxation which leaves them but a 
very small or no profit for transports from Chi- 
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cago, Milwaukee, or Duluth. Unfortunately the 
above agreement comes too late to be of any ben- 
efit this season, to either the roads or the marine, 
as the “ten per hundred” rate has been contracted 
so far ahead. Yet the marines, it is said, are 
determined to stand their ground against the 
roads, and claim that with large boats of steel, 
with improved machinery and improved elevator 
systems at the terminal points, they can carry 
off the victory over their treacherous competi- 
tors. 


TuopeE Bros., grain merchants of Peoria, IIl., 
have brought suit against the Peoria & Pekin 
Union Railway Company, to recover damages to 
the amount of $1,200, the value of 3,000 bushels 
of grain belonging to Thode Bros., which the 
railroad company is charged with having casually 
lost while lawfully possessed of same. The grain, 
it appears, was recovered, but then the company 
refused to deliver it to the plaintiffs, and after- 
ward disposed of it to their own use. 


Tue total value of breadstuffs exported from 
the United States during September, 1885, was 
$9,067,700, against $13,631,358 the same month 
last year. For the three months ended Sept. 30, 
1885, $25,499,571 worth of breadstuffs were ex- 
ported, against $42,522,156 worth during the 
same period of 1884. The total exports of bread- 
stuffs during the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
were valued at $102,344,248 for 1885, as against 
$110,696,533 for 1884. z 


To check the evil practice carried on in New 
York for several years past, of mixing different 
qualities of wheat, the New York Produce Ex- 
change has just adopted a rule forbidding the 


grain inspectors to assist or superintend the same. 


mixing; and all wheat to be graded into store or 
vessels must henceforth be examined before be- 
ing elevated. Exporters claim that by the above 
practice, deteriorating the quality of the wheat, 
New York has lost much of its export grain 
trade. 


ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


Russia, with her vast extent of fertile soil, a 
climate peculiarly adapted to growing wheat, and 
her cheap labor, would have proved, in the past, 
a keener competitor to the American grain trade 
in the European market, but for the almost prim- 
itive provisions for handling and transporting the 
crop in that country. But now, it seems, a 
change is about taking place in this respect. A 
cominission has been appointed to look to the in- 
creasing of transportation facilities, and the Rus- 
sian minister of finance has been surveying the 
northern coast of the Black Sea for the purpose 
of selecting sites for grain elevators to be built 
under the auspices of the government. If the 
contemplated improvements are effected, the con- 
dition of the Russian grain trade will, no doubt, 
undergo a material modification resulting in in- 
creased exports and better prices for the peasant, 
who thereby will be enabled to improve and en- 
large his system of raising crops. Russia’s 
threatening competition in the European grain 
market need not, however, trouble so much the 
American farmer and grain trader, as with the 
increasing population the home market will re- 
quire a larger supply. 


MIXING TENDENCY OF CORN. 


In order to ascertain the mixing tendency of corn, a 
farmer planted a few rods on the north end of a ten-acre 
field with Improved Chester County, about one-third on 
the other end with early striped corn, and the middle of 
the field with Leaming, Some ears chosen from adjoin- 
ing rows on the south, when planted next season showed 
a good deal of mixing. Some of the earliest and best 
ears of the Improved Chester County, taken from rows 
next to the Leaminz, were planted by themselves next 
season, when about half the product showed marked pe- 
culiarities of Leaming, being an improvement on Chester 
County, which usually has too much stalk and too much 
cob. The ears gathered from the middle of the main 
field, the Leaming, before cutting, did not show in the 
next crop the slightest evidence of mixing except in the 
case of one ear, which was distinctly mixed with the 
striped corn. 


WHEAT EXPORT OUTLOOK. 


The depressed state of the grain trade has had its 
natural effect abroad. Producers in Great Britain and 
elsewhere have shown a disposition to hold their stocks 
for better prices, and, in consequence, the amount afloat 
is below real requrements. ‘the farmers of England 
and France, at the first of September, went to market, 
and took anything they could get for their crop, because 
their necessity knew no other law. They have got 
bravely over that now, and are waiting, with their breth- 
ren on this side, for a ten-cent rise, which they are 
pretty sure to get if they have the grit to hold out, be- 
cause speculators are waking up to the reality that there 
is a shortage, and if they do not take hold pretty soon 
they will be badly left when the evil day comes. In the 
middle of September and thereabouts there was no 
American wheat offering for forward shipments, and 
California exportors let their foreign correspondents 
know that the Pacific crop was so small that they had 
very little to sell at good prices and none at all at those 
ruling now. Panis, in his last letter to the Northwestern 
Miller from London, says that the conflicting statements 
in our journals about the surplus of our crop puzzle 
dealers abroad. The export surplus is figured here all 
the way from 50 to 150 millions, and the truth, as usual, 
lies between them.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


THE UNION ELEVATOR AT MINNE- 
APOLIS. 


W heat is now pouring into Minneapolis at the rate of 
300 to 500 cars per day, and to those not acquainted with 
the facilities for handling this enormous quantity of 
grain, the problem of what becomes of it all is mysterious 
and interesting. The double rows of big mills alongside 
the falls are greedy monsters, and at this, time there are 
daily poured down their hungry throats about 225 car 
loads, or 130,000 bushels of wheat. Ona steady run of a 
week the mills will consume nearly 800,000 bushels. 
While a portion of the wheat on arriving from the 
country is sent directly to the mills, the-bulk of it has to 
be first stowed in the elevators to be cleaned and pre- 
pared for milling, and afterward drawn upon as occasion 
requires. 

A description of the method of handling wheat in an 
elevator is interesting. The erection of the Union ele- 
vator at Minneapolis Junction, on the Manitoba roid, 
this year, gives to Minneapolis the distinction of pos- 
sessing the largest grain elevator in the United States, 
and its owners claim the largest in the world. No other 
building in the city ajtracts so much attention as this 
large house, whose gray, corrugated walls loom up 
against the clouds like a mountain. New York and 
Chicago have groups of buildings under the name of one. 
storehouse whose combined capacity is greater than 
the Union, but no other independent building in 
the United States equals it in size and capacity. 

The total cost of the building is $300,000. It is 337 
feet long, 92 feet wide and 175 feet nigh. Its actual 
storage capacity is 2,000,000 b ishels. There was used in 
its construction 6,500,000 feet of lumber, and thirty-two 
car loads or 10,000 kegs of big nails were required to 
hold the planks together. Mr. Cook, the enthusiastic 
young foreman in charge of the building, says the act- 
ual number of nails was 12,353,900, although he declined 


‘to say that he had counted them. A giant Corliss Engine 


of 450-horse power moves the machinery, and its steady 
strokes are almost noiseless. The elevating capacity 1s 
175,000 bushels per day, but this can be increased to 
250,000 bushels ona pinch. The proprietors say they 
can handle the entire crop of Minnesota and Dakota 
during the season. On every floor of the building are 
antomatic sprinklers, which deluge the place in case of 
fire. Asan extra precaution 800 feet of two and a half 
inch fire hose and. eighteen fire extinguishers are stored 
in handy places about fhe building. ‘ 

An elevator is simply a mechanical contrivance for 
lifting grain from the ground to an upper floor. Two 
railroad tracks run through the Union elevator, and the 
trains of cars are taken in at one end and pushed out 
empty at the other. When a train arrives at the eleva- 
tor the cars are backed up to the entrance,a rope is at- 
tached and they are drawn into the building. The doors 
of a car are opened and two men with shovels as large 
as road scrapers drag the grain into a deep pit. These 
shovels are drawn by chains worked by machinery, the 
men guiding them in their course from the ends of the 
car to the door at the side. The average time for un- 
loading a car is five minutes, and nine cars can be emp- 
tied at one time. One hundred and forty-five cars were 
easily unloaded in ten hours last week, and, as the fore- 
man remarked, “he was running on only five legs.” 
The legs of an elevator are the long wooden boxes, or 
tubes, extending from the pit into which the wheat is 
dumped from the car to the receiving bins at the top of 
the elevator. Running up these legs are belts twenty- 
four inches wide, on which are fasteaed oblong metal 
cups,which catch the grain as they come up through the 
pit. After being carried to the top it is discharged by 
centrifugal force into a spout leading to the receiving 
bins, where it is weighed. From these bins movable 
spouts lead to the various storage bins on the lower floors, 
which are properly numbered. From these storage bins 
other spouts lead to the shipping bins, which holt a car 
load each. There are 104 of these shipping bins and that 
number of cars can be loaded and sent to the mills with- 
out refilling the bins. There are nine discharging spouts, 
and nine cars can thus be loaded at once, the time being 
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about three minutes. Acar load is from 500 to 560 
bushels. 

The elevator is well supplied with apparatus to scour 
and clean foul grain and put it in condition for milling. 
During the busy time, when the crews work day and 
night, 400,000 bushels can be cleaned every twenty-four 
hours, The building is lighted with electricits, and 
with double crews work can be carried on during the en- 
tire twenty-four hours. 

The Union was built by Minneapolis men under the 
title of the Union Elevator company, at the solicitation 
of President Hill, of the Manitoba road,in order to 
relieve the tremendous pressure on the rolling stock of 
his road, and facilitate the movement of the constantl 
increasing crops. Ex-Governor John §. Pillsbury is 
President of the company, and Horace Pratt Vice- 
President Pioneer Press. : 


AT THE YACHT RACE. 


“What's those?” asked countryman No. 1, pointing to 
the little preservers fastened to the ceilings. 

“Those is—them’s grain bags, I guess,” said a second 
farmer, after a short survey. 

“Grain bags—but they’ve all got holes in ’em,” said 
the first man, after a rather longer examination. Just 
then his wife twitched his coat sleeve. 

“They ain’t grain bags,’ she whispered; “‘they’re bust- 
les.’—V. Y. Sun. 


EFFECT OF PROSPERITY. 


“The corn crop of the United States will be an im 
mense one this year,” remarked a grain broker to a 
customer this morning. . 

“Hominy bushels?” queried the customer. 

“About one and a half billion.” 

“A-maize-ing.”’ 

“Yes, it will add to our property greatly.” 

“Undoubtedly ; I can cereal wealth in this crop.” 

Then the broker got tired, and his corn’s talk ceased.— 
Pittsburg Uhronicle. 


THE ORIGIN OF CORN. 


Homeward then went Hiawatha 

To the lodge of ola Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 

° Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plums and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 


Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wais and watch beside it; 
Kept the dark mold soft above it, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 
Drove away with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 


Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 
And be.ore the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, . 
And its lung, soft, yellow tresses; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, “‘It is Mondamin! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!”’ 


Then he called to old Nokomis 
And Lagoo, the great buaster, 
Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 
Of his wrestling and his tiiumph, 
Of this new gift to the nations, 
Which should be their food forever. 


And still later when the autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made kaowan unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 
I. —Longfellow's Hiawatha. 


The Geneseo (IIl.) Republic, in discussing the question 
of transportation, says that shipping by water is still 
ahead of the rails, as corroborated by the fact that, in 
1884, the port of New York received 9,000,000 bushels 
more grain by way of the Erie Canal than by all the 
railroads leading to that city. Unquestionobly the low 
canal rates are at the bottom of this; and wherever there 
is facility for water transportation, railroad companies 
have to cut down their freight rates accordingly, to meet 
the competition of the cheap water routes. Thus, 
freight charges on the roads between New York and 
Chicago are one-fourth the amount charged west of 
Chicago. This simple fact is very suggestive. Is it not 
conclusive evidence that the Hennepin Canal must be 
constructed to free the hard-working farmers from the 


arbitrary charges of the omnipotent railway corporations? _ 


Of course these companies don’t like such a menacin 
competition, and contrive various schemes in the line o} 
obstructing the passing of an act of Congress to con- 
struct the canal. And these corporations, led by a few 
smart men, have plenty of means to carry out their aims, 
unless those interested in the matter look after theia own 
rights and interest. 


“ 
i] 
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THE PROCESS OF GRAIN DEALING. 


Few people outside of the regularly initiated under 
stand the exact process and all the technical distinctions 
and nomenclature of the dealers in grain. The terms 
“option,” “futures,” “shorts,” “long,” and a dozen others 
are as Greek to the common herd, and there are com- 
paratively few merchants even, outside of the circle of 
professed grain brokers, who are absolutely conversant 
and skilled in the use of these mystic terms. Of course 
every one understands what a “bull” and a “bear” is— 
not the ferocious beasts of that name, but the milder 
type of animal, though sometimes scarcely less danger- 
ous than their namesakes of the field and forest, the bull 
and bear of the grain market. The origin of these latter 
terms has been given by some antiquary learned in the 
historic lore of commerce, but we do uot now recall any 
but the accepted explanation. - This explanation is that 
the “bull” is so named because it is his playful habit to 
“toss things up,”’ and the “bear,” per contra. has a disa- 

reeable and depressing liking for bearing things down. 

hus the “bull” of the grain market is ever on the watch 
to toss things up, or in other words to cause an advance 
in the price of grain. The “bear” is equally solicitous 
to depress prices as low as possible, and the struggle be- 
tween the two constitutes the medium, which is the state 
of the market for the time being. 

The men engaged in the business in this market are 
usually termed “grain brokers,” “grain dealers,” etc. 
though their rightful title is that of grain commission 
merchants. They do not own the grain themselves, but 
dealin and handle it for other parties. These other 
parties consist of two classes, viz: Men who buy up 
the grain from the farmers and ship it here to be sold on 
commission (the commission merchants rarely deal 
direct with the farmer), and (2d) buyers from other 
points who place their order with the commission men 
here. Thus the peculiar spectacle is presented of mer- 
chants buying and selling in the same market, at the 
same time, and often at the same price. However, to 
simplify their business, and for many other good rea- 
sons, few merchants regularly handle both classes of 
business, but restrict themselves to either buying or sell- 
ing, whereby they come to be known as “receivers” and 
“shippers.” Thus the terms “bull” and “bear” come 
into play. The menselling are, of course, anxious to 
get as high a price as possible. and are consequently 
“bulls ;” while those buying, desiring the cheapest prices, 
exercise the opposite system of tactics, and are known 
as “bears.” Thus the two classes come to be arrayed 
against each other. 

In regard to “options,” “future delivery,” etc., the ex- 
planation is easy. The grain is collected by ‘‘first hands,” 
who buy it fromthe farmers. These buyers. pay the 
price as regulated by the market on the day of their 
purchase. If grain goes up they gain, but if it goes 
down they lose. Hence, they must protect themselves, 
and this they do by instructing their commission man 
to buy or sell so much grain for “future delivery; that 
is to say, the merchant buys in June a thousand bushels 
of wheat at 80 cents, to be delivered in September (or at 
any future time within a definite term), and if the price 
declines to 79 cents he loses: if it advances to 81 cents 
he gains. Thus contract after contract is made and the 
loser settles by paying the difference in price between 
the time of sale and time of delivery, to the winner. 
From this mode of dealing sprang what is called ‘“‘gam- 
bling in grain.” Men whose legitimate business has no 
earthly connection with wheat or corn, buy and sell, 
trade in options, etc., through their brokers as regularly 
as any other customers. The difference between this 
latter class of clients of the regular commission man 
and the buyer of the farmer, or the farmer himself, is 
that the first mentioned settle their losses in money 
while the producer, or his agent, fulfills his contract by 
an actual delivery of grain, which is sent to the elevator 
here and appraised and graded under the strict super- 
vision of the Board of Trade. 

The business of grain dealing here is conducted at the 
“call board” (11 a. M), when all the members assemble 
and the secretary calls over in succession the different 
grades of grain and the different options being dealt in, 
and all dealings are confined to the “trade” and “option” 
under call. 

Recently (within the past month), what is known as 
an “open Board of Trade” has been organized. This 
means that the members meet in the secretary’s room an 
hour before regular “call board,’ and dealin options 
and trades of all kinds, and are not restricted as at the 
regular call. 

There is still another method of trading between mem- 
bers, known asthe “curb.” Thisis nothing more than 
an irregular meeting of whatever members choose to at- 
tend, held generally at the foot of the stairway in.the 
first-floor hall, above the basement. Here contracts 
orders, sales, options, and every kind of business pertain 
ing to grain dealing is transacted. é 

We have thus outlined the process of grain dealing, 
and will now explain the terms which so mystify the 
laity. 

Gomiiision Merchant: One who buys and sells 
grain on commission; a member, generally, of the Ex- 
change. 

Cash Sales: Those in which the grain is delivered by 
11o’clock the day following the sale. _ on 

“Futures”—“Options”: Sales in which the grain is 
to be delivered at any time in the future, varying from 
two days to three or six months. In an “option” the 
seller may deliver the grainin any month he chooses 
within the term specified in the contract; he has the 
option of so doing. ‘ 

“A Deal:” Generally means a single trade, but is ap- 


plied to all the deals of the market for a particular 
month or a particular article, such as “January” deal 
“wheac” deal, etc. 


Bears: Those who seek to depress the market; the 
buyers. 

Bulls: The sellers; those who agitate an advance in 
prices. 

Shorts: Those dealers who have sold more than they 


have bought and need grain to balance their contracts. 

Longs: Those who have, contrary to the above, 
bought more than they have sold. A market may be- 
come “long” or “short” in the same way. 

Corners, Squeezes: Mean nearly the same thing. 
Whena clique, or combination, has purchased all the 
available grain they are said to ‘‘corner” the market for 
a rise in prices, and to “squ eze”’ the shorts in order to 
bring them to a settlement by forcing them to buy the 
grain so cornered at the prices regulated by the combi-— 
nation. Corners and squeezes are not allowed in our 
market. 

These are the principil terms in use among the grain 
men, and we trust we have made them clear to the laity. 
At some time in the near future we propose to give an 
account of the personnel of the Board of Trade of this 
city, which will be very interesting.—Kansas City Com- 
mercial. 


NEW YORK GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The oft-repeated posting of grain in New York ele- 
vators as “out of condition’? has been more than once re- 
ferred to in these columns as acause for dissatisfaction 
on the part of men inthe grain trade, both East and 
West. The trade in New York City have borne with the 
evil as long as possible, and some of them apologized 
for itas an inevitable feature of the business, but have 
at last reached t he conclusion that patience has ceased 
to be a virtue. They admit tbat the quantity posted this 
season has been so large as to shake the confilence of 
many people whose good opinion it is highly desirable 
to retain, and are afraid that a large part of their busi- 
ness will soon seek other channels unless the evil be 
abated. 

A novel proposition has been submitted to the Grain 
Committee of the Produce Exchange in that city, which, 
it is claimed, will effect the desired reform. Itis that 
the warehousemen who hold the grain in store shall be 
responsible for its quality. It is said that most of the 
firms have signified their willingness to assume the re- 
sponsibility on condition that they are allowed one- 
eighth of a cent per bushel for each ten days that the 
grain isin store, in addition to the present charges in 
the trade. This would be indeed a happy solution of 
the problem, provided the fact of part ownership thus 
virtually conceded was not construed to give the right to 
mix consignments in such a manner as to insure to the 
shipper only the lowest quality of grade to which he is 
entitled. It is wortay of remark that the increased 
charges would be only five-eighths of a cent for the firs 
en days, and fhree-eighthsof a cent foreach succeeding 
ten days, which is less than the charges at Chicago. But 
the New York men charge half a cent per bushel for 
elevation from canal boats, which ours do not. 

The Cuicago warehousemen do not formally assume 
the responsibility of keeping the grainin good order, 
but it is well known that they do so practically, and only 
fall back onthe permission to “post” when they find 
themselves absolutely unable to keep the property in 
shape. It is matter of common report in the trade here 
that some of them havespent large sums of money in 
the turning over of grain in critical seasons without 
making any extra charge therefor, and that at least one 
of them has repeatedly said that no grain would ever be 
posted in certain houses so long as he had control of 
them. This is a feature of our elevator system that has 
been lost sight of bysome of the men who grumble at 
the magnitude of our warehouse charges. This article 
is not written with intent to say that those charges are 
as low as they should be—they are much too high—but 
it cannot be denied that the Chicago men have done 
good service in some respects, and that the damage to 
the trade by frequent postings in New York has cost far 
more than the difference between the storage charges of 
the two cities amounts to.—T7’ribune. 


THEY COULDN’T BELIEVE HIM. 


Atlanta Constitution: Ever since Chicago cut her eye 
teeth W. W. Chaniler has been the freight agent there 
of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad. He has done 
more than any other man to encourage the Eastern ship- 
ment of eggs, butter, cheese, and, later, fresh meats in 
refrigerator cars. Not long since he visited his native 
town in Vermont, a quiet, out-of the way place, where 
people comprehend little of the great world outside. To 
give them an idea of the business of Chicago he told the 
Tustic friends of his boyhood that frequently a_ million 
bushels of grain were received in a single day.““Now,” 
said he, “how long a traia would be required to carry 
that amount?’ 

“A train half a mile long,” ventured one. 
guessed ‘a mile long.” 

Then the group fell to figuring on shingles or anything 
else that came handy. After along time they allowed 
that they couldn’t “get at it,” when he came to their aid 
with the following solution: 

“A bushel of corn weighs fifty-six pounds. 
bushels would therefore be 56,000,000 pounds: 


Others 


A million 
Allow- 


ing ten tons (20,000 pounds) to the car it would take 
2,800 cars. There are 320 rods to the mile, and two 
freight cars to the rod. Divide 2,800 cars by the 160 
and you have a train seventeen and one-half miles 
long.” 

“Whew! Jerusalem!” and other expressions of won- 
der, not unmixed with incredulity,went the rounds. The 
old deacon of the group, after studying awhile, broke 
out: “That would fill a bin all the way from here 
to——,” naming a place seventeen miles away. 

“Ves.” 

“Do you mean to say that grain enough comes into 
Chicago in a single day to fill such a bin as that?’ 

“Certainly.” . 

“Well, William,” said he, ruefully, “you used to be a 
remarkably truthful boy, but I’m afraid you’ve lived out 
West a leetle too long.” 


POP-CORN CORNERED. 


A man on the North Side who buys and sells agricul- 
tural products for gain has a corner on spoiled pop-corn. 


| Careful estimates of the visible supply of this year’s 


acreage, and probable yield go to show that he has all os 
the product named that the country contains. He rulef 
the market. 

He doesn’t want it all the same. and yesterday he ad- 
vertised in the papers that any onein need of a hand- 
some and newly-painted corner that had been used only 


| twice could have the same of the undersigned at a bar- 


gain. The announcement caught the eye of a person 
who is totally unrelated to the pop-corn trade except by 
the ties of a quizzing professional curiosity. The result 
was a visit to the man with the corner. 

“Yas,” said the latter, in response to a query from the 
inquisitive man—“yas, I got *bout four ton o’ the durned 
stuff an’ I'll sell it cheap.” 

“TIs—is it popped ?” 

“Wy, durnation! S'think you’d know better’n to ask 
sich a durn fool question. Four ton o’ popped corn? 
They ain’t no buildin’ this hyer side o’ kingdom com’d 
hold it. Fourton! Did yer (ironically) bring a bag to 
carry ithome in? Or did ye expect I had it done up in 
a durned yaller package with a prize in every package 
an’ no blanks? Not much, young man (seriously); this 
hyer corn is in the ear an’ it got a mite wetted ‘long 0’ 
a durnation rain storm. *Tsall there, though, an’ its wuth 
money, an’ how much will you give?” 

The inquistive man taking into account the probable 
fact that the corn had lost its original popperty value, 
was of the opinion that sixteen cents would be about 
right. And so he said: 

“‘Teen cents? W’y, whatch yer talkin’ about? I kin 
take the durned stuff down to Peory and git two bit a 
hundred fer it. They make whisky out 0’ pop-corn down 
there—three drinks warranted to knock you silly. ’Xteen 
cents? What the doose do you know ’bout pop-corao, 
anyhow ?” 

No response. 

“Say, who be you, anyhow? Be you one o’ them 
durned reporters? Ef you are I'll——” 

But the inquisitive man had seena friend up the street, 
and was already gone. 


THE UNIVERSAL PASSION. 


Minister (to deacon of the church)—‘‘I want to refer to 
a matter, my dear Deacon, that has been preying on my 
mind forsome time. [amsure you will overlook any 
apparent meddling in your affairs, knowing that I only 
speak for your own good.” 

Deacon (cordially)—“Certainly, my dear sir, speak 


| your mind freely.” 


| the United States, including the lands in grass. 


Minister—“I understand you have been speculating a 
good deal of late. Now, aside from the danger of sucha 
business, and the consequent misery it may entail upon 
your family, do you consider it just the proper thing for 
a deacon of the 4 ¢ 

Deacon—“Yes, I admit that I have speculated some. 
I cleared $5,000 only yesterday on a wheat transaction.” 

Minister (astounded)—“No! is that so? What's wheat 
worth to-day ?”—Zx. 


CORN AND SORGHUM. 


This year’s cora crop, reaching almost 2,099,000,000 
bushels, far exceeds the value of either the co‘ton or the 
wheat crop, even if the corn is valued at the very low 
fignre of 20 cents a bushel tor feeding purposes, fully 
59 per cent. of the crop being thus consumed. The aver- 
age value of the corn crop for the past twenty years has 
beea 40 per cent. of the aggregate value of all our lead- 
ing crops, and the acreage devoted to its cultivation has 
likewise been 40 per cent. of all the cultivated lands in 
Now, 
Peter Collier, while admitting the great relative value 
of corn, maintains that sorghum cultivated inst’ad of 
corn will give equal, and in som? respects even greater, 
satisfaction, as “it boasts certa’n qualities a3; a plant 
which render it less liable to failure as a crop in certain 
sections than corn.” Why, therefore, not introduce it as 
a cereal instead of corn, its yield being equal in quantity 
to that of corn? Its composition is also identical with 
that of corn, with a little more starch, which is one of the 
most valuable nutritive constituents of cereals. Its feed- 
ing value has practically been established by the presi- 
dent of the Rio Grande (N. J.) Sorghum Sugar Com- 
pan; by fattening 500 head of swine on the seed, with the 
result that he considers sorghum seed more valuable for 
feeding than corn. ; 
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C.-M. Loring was elected president of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Tickets of membership to the N. Y. Projuce Exchange 
have been selling at $2,700. 

By a vote of 368 against 29, the members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade decided to check small trades and 
settle the differences thereon through the clearing house, 


The grain committee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change bas established a new grade of wheat, the “Ex- 
tra Red Winter Wheat.” It must be sound, dry and 
clean, weighing not less than 591g pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel. 


The New York Produce Exchange has 3,000 members, 
and net assets less than $2,000,000—equal to $668 per 
member—and its admission tickets are marketable at 
$2,700. The Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange has 
over 800 members, with assets $185,000, equal, in round 
figures, to $230 each, but the admission tickets are only 
salable at about $200. 


The “big four” of Chicago and Milwaukee—“Phil.” 
Armour, Jno. Piankington, Alex. Mitchel, and Wm. 
Young—were on ’Change this week. The visit_-of so 
many “big guns” at the same time served to create sus- 
picion, and it was asserted by some that there was ‘a 
hen on” or a “culored person in the wood-pile."—V. Y. 
Produce Huchange Reporter. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Council of the Mont- 
real Board of Trade, Oct. 6, a draft of a new bill of lad- 
ing concerning ocean navigation was received, prepared 
by the New York Produce Exchange. With regard to 
the surveys now being made in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
communications from Commander Maxwell were re- 
ceived to the effect that proper steps would be taken to 
have these surveys extended to the river betweeu Que- 
bec and Montreal. 


At the first annual meeting of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, organized by the Commercial Club and the 
Produce Exchange, the following officers were elected, 
the letters in parentheses denoting the organization to 
which the member formerly belonged: _ President, 
Hersey P. Goodwin (C.); vice-president, William H. 
Lincoln (C.); treasurer, Fred N. Cheney (C.); Directors 
—three years—R. H. Chamberlain (P.), Jacob P. Bates 
(C.), Edmund Reardon (P,), John P. H'lton (P.); two 
years, Otis Hinman (C.), Chas. A. Plumer (C.), Chas. A. 
Rand (P.) John C. Paige (P.); one year, Alfred S. Brown 
(P.), Geo. H. Knowles (C.), Freeman J. Doe (P.), J. V 
Fletcher (P.) 


The annual report of the New York Produce Exchange 
for the year ending July 1, 1885, has just been issued in 
book form, handsomely bound. It contains a vast amount 
of information, specially relating to the Exchange, and 
shows in detail how the business of the year was carried 
on. Supt. Fictcher, in_his report to the Board of Mana- 
gers, says that, for the year ending June 30, 1885, the 
sum of $24.398,215 was deposited in margins. The sales 
on call during the same period were: 60,384,000 bushels 
wheat, 32,597,000 bushels of corn, 5,360,000 bushels oats, 
and 130,250 tierces lard, against 53,480,000 bushels wheat, 
31,304,009 bushels corn, 13,875,000 bushels oats, and 295,- 
750 tierces lard last vear. 

Every member of the New York Produce Exchange, 
which is limited to 3,000, is required to subscribe to this 
fund $3 on the death of a member. By the report just 
published for the year ending June 30, 1885, there were 
forty-seven deaths during that year, making the total 
assessments tor each member $141 for account of this 
fund. The average amount paid to the family of each 
deceased member was $3,836.86. This is regarded very 
cheap insurance for the old members, but rather burden- 
some to the young, who could obtain cheaper insurance 
outside. The surplus of this gratuity fund, which has 
only been working about three years, now amounts to 
$645,175 96, and for the 3,000 members is equivalent to 
$215 for each. An effort was made 10 engraft a similar 
system here on the Corn and Flour Exchange, but, after 
much consideration of the matter, it was abandoned.— 
Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


Robert Warren, a well-known commission man of Chi 
cago, who has just returned from a trip to Eagland 
avows that the principal thing that would strike a Chi 
cago Board of Trade man on going into the London or 
Liverpool Exchange is a feeling of loneliness. He says: 
“He would miss the eternal noise and hubbub without 
which our Board of Trade could not exist. The busi- 
ness is done on an entirely different principle. In the 
Corn Exchange at Liverpool and in Mark Lane at Lon- 
don the brokers have stands arranged in order around 
t.e side of the room on which they display their sam- 
ples. The business is made up of options. In almost 
all cases anactual delivery is made. Of course the de- 
livery is not every time made to the first purchaser, but, 
as a rule, it is delivered to somebody within two weeks 
from the time it is sold. For instance, a cargo of Chi- 
cago No.2 wheat is shipped from New York. The con- 
signee sells it, guaranteeing the amount to within 1 per 
cent. The man who buys it of him may, and probably 
does, sell it again, but when the wheat is landed it at 


once finds its way into the hands of a miller, who grinds 
it up into flour. There is no such thing as carrying a 
million bushels of wheat for several months by simply 
increasing the margin. When Englishmen want to 
speculate in that way they do it through the Chicago or 
New York markets. And, by the way, the English 
know as much about the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
keep as close a watch upon its proceedings, as the native 
Americans. Notwithstanding the vast operations con- 
ducted in the Corn Exchange, the building is a very poor 
one. Itis dark, dirty, and poorly ventilated. Mark 
Lane, in London, is but little better. Another exchange 
in London, is the Baltic, which is situated in Thread- 
needle street. Most of the buildings about there were 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren and the disciples of 
his school. They are solid and substantial but certainly 
are not beautiful. The finest exchange I saw in Europe 
was the one at Antwerp.” 

The Boston Produce Exchange and the Boston Com- 
mercial Exchange have heen organized and incorporated 
asthe Boston Chamber of Commerce. The following 
board was elected to act as officers of the Chamber of 


Commerce: President, Hersey B. Goodwin, flour and 
grain. Vice-President, Wm. H. Lincoln, shipping. 
Treasurer, Fred N. Cheney, flour and grain. Directors, 


Richard H. Chamberlain, commission; Alfred 8. Brown, 
fruit; Otis Hinman, flour; Charles A. Plumer, flour; 
George H. Knowles, grain; Jacob P. Bates, grocery; 
Albert D. 8S. Bell, provisions; Edmund Reardon, pro- 
visions and flour; John P. Hilton, butter and cheese; 


.Freeman J. Doe, butter and cheese; John C. Paige, in- 


surance; John Y. Fletcher, provisions. The Chamber 
of Commerce has 800 members, and a fund of $75,000, of 
which $30,000 is for gratuities. 


SPECULATING IN PRODUCE. 


A correspondent asks us to write an article condemn. 
ing the transactions of the Chicago Board of Trade, on 
the ground that 95 per cent. of them are pure gambling, 
equally bad as any in Wallstreet. There can be no 
doubt that our correspondent is right in his statement; 
but what more can be said aboutit? One great fact 
should not be forgotten. The Chicago Board of Trade, 
through its members, handles so much of the produce 
of the West as flows through the city and a great deal of 
what is usually spoken of as going aroundus. The 
actual selling value of the farm products that are re- 
ceived in Chicago is, in round numbers, four hundred 
million dollars per year, if weinclude the live stock, a 
part of which is not, strictly speaking, raised on the 
farm. The whole of this vast mass of material has to be 
handled somehow by other parties than those who raise 
it in the country, and it can only be done by the aid of 
capital. The farmer could nd more find a means of dis- 
posing of his surplus produce without assistance from 
capital than he could if deprived of the use of wagons 
and horses or cvttle to haul it from the farm to the rail- 
road depot. The capital may be employedin one or two 
ways—either speculatively or by lending it on interest. 
The latter would be just as likely to develop into usury 
as the former has into gambling, and it is perhaps hard 
to say which of the two evils would prove to be the worst, 
if they could be weighed in the balances of eternal 
jusiice. ; 

There can be no question that speculation in bread- 
stuffs and provisions, when not carried too far, has vastly 
helped the development of the produce trade of the 
West, asit certainly has done much to build up the trade 
of Chicago. If the speculation, which many call gam- 
bling, could be entirely abolished, it would work a com- 
plete revolution in the business of farming in this 
country, ond the change would be a disastrous one to not 
a few of those who find fault with the present ordec of 
things. Very nearly all the grain and live stock that the 


farmer sells to the country buyer is paid for with bor.. 


rowed money, and the use of that money can be ob- 
tained at much lower rates under existing arrangements 
than it could be if the buyer took all the risk involved 
in owning the property till it was sold to the men who 
retail it to the consumer. But in order to do that he 
must be able to sell it to arrive, and the man who buys 
it to ba delivered at some future time isa speculator. It 
all depends upon the meaning we attach to the word 
whether we consider him to be a gamblerornot. And 
for this speculative buyer we may say that he would be 
very wary ubout operating it if he did not know that he 
could dispose of the property in advance of arrival if 
he wished to get rid of the responsibility before the time 
came for delivering it. 

A great deal of unnecessary speculation is indulged 
in on ’Change in this city, and a large part of it is un- 
mitigated gambling. That cannot be denied. Neither 
can it be truthtully claimed that such gambling is 
morally any- better or worse than that indulged in around 
the faro-table, which is euphoaiously called “bucking 
the tiger.” But it has this for an excuse, that it all 
clusters around the trade in produce; which is a neces- 
sity to the country, and to the people of some other 
countries as well asour own. As all kinds of gambling 
have not this apology there is less to be said in their 
favor. It may be claimed for it that it finds an illustra- 
tion in the Ssripture parable of the wheat and the tares, 
about which it was deci ted to be least harmful to ‘‘let 
both grow together until the harvest,” lest in pulling up 
the tares the wheat sh uid be rooted up also. It may 
be added that no one is compelled to act the part of a 
“tare” against his wishes, and that he is generally the 
happiest who abstains from so acting, and leaves all 
kinds of gambling severely alone.—TZ’ribune, 


CORN IS KING. 


eee 


It does not seem probable that the frosts of last week 
or any frosts that may now come can seriously curtail 
the corn crop or prevent it from being the heaviest in 
the history of the country. Favorable weather through 
the present month would insure a total yield of over 2,000,- 
000 bushels. In any event the corn crop will be nearly five 
times as great as the wheat crop, and from three to four 
times as valuable. In the Northwest we are justly 
proud of our growing eminence as producers of wheat, 
and in the Southwest there is a corresponding pride in 
the development of cotton raising. But the cotton 
region and the wheat region now freely admit that the 
great national crop is corn, and that its relative import- 
ance as the staple and basis of public prosperity is in- 
creasing. 

It is interesting to observe that the corn belt is widen- 
ing, so that the increasing aggregates of the crop are 
due not only to heavier production in the heart of the 
corn region but also to a growing attention to maize both 
north and south of that region... Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 
lying in the very heart of the Union, are the great corn 
states. Their staple crop makes them rich and prosper- 
ous. They steadily increase their corn acreage at the 
expense of the small grains. But they do not monop- 
olize the increase of corn acreage by any means. The 
maize plant adapts itself to a much wider latitude than 
was formerly believed possible, and it is destined to 
form a great element in the prosperity of states further 
south than Missouri, and further north than Lowa. 

In the South, where devotion to one crop has been so 
unfortunate for the agricultural prosperity of a naturally 
favored region, the corn crop is steadily increasing. 
Texas comes tothe front asa great corn state, having 
more than four millions of acres in that crop this sea- 
son. Arkansas has 1,900,000, Tennessee 3,570,000, Mis- 
sissippi nearly 2,000,000, Georgia 2,850,000, North 
Carolina 2,500,000, and South Carolina 1,500,000, 
Virginia 2,000,000, Alabama 2,300,000, and Louis- 
iana more than 900,000. The states lying south of 
the Ohio River and south of Missouri and Kansas, will 
produce fully one-fourth of the total corn crop of 1885. 
It becomes a prominent element in their new and hope- 
ful prosperity. 

To aless marked extent, the corn belt is widening 
northward also. Michigan and Wisconsin are good 
corn states and are constantly enlarging their production 
of that crop. Minnesota has considerably increased her 
corn acreage this year. It is reported as 625,070 acres. 
Last year it was 535,138, the yield per acre being 3114 
bushels, and the total yield 16,761,495 bushels. The 
crop of 1883 was more than half destroyed by early 
frosts, and that of 1885 -has already suffered somewhat. 
But the facts show the cropto be a fairly safe one in 
this state. Iuspite of frosts, the average yield is decid- 
edly larger than in the southern corn-fields. For ex- 
ample, the entire South expects to grow this season 
nearly 500,000,000 bushels of corn on nearly 30,000,000 
acres—an average of less than 17 bushels to the acre. 
Beginning with 1874, and ending with 1884, the acres of 
Minnesota soil planted in vorn hnve yielded the follow- 
ing yearly averages, inround figures: Twenty-nine, 25, 
26, 23, 35, 34, 31, 31, 26,11, 381. Only in 1883 has the 
crop been anything likea failure. It is so clearly dem- 
onstrated that a large part of Minnesota is adapted to 
corn, and that the crop is a safe one, that we may expect 
to see it steadily increase. The southern half of Dakota 
also is raising corn successfully, and will constantly in- 
crease its acreage. Within tea years, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Dakota will be able to show an 
aggregate annual production of more than 200,000,000 
bushels of corn —Winneapolis Tribune. 


GRAIN INSURANCE AT ST. LOUIS. 


Grain operators are seriously annoyed bacause of their, 
inability to procure sufficient insurance to cover in their 
elevators. This comes from a silly Missouri law upon 
insurance. Taere are many companies in the country 
that would write on those elevators, and as good policies, 
too, as any that are in them, but for thatlaw. The fail-. 
ure to get a policy in a.y or all of the elevators there is 
but a small matter to any company, but the failure to get 
the requisite amount of insurance by the grain dealers 
is an important matter to them, asshown by their com- 
plaints and embarrassments in the matter of procuring 
insurance. These insurance laws, preventing parties 
from getting iasurance when and of whom they please, 
are simply clogs upon commerce—impediments in the 
way of business enterprise that should be removed as 
nuisances. : . 

The Iowa coro crop may safely be considered out of 
the way of the frost, and it isa large one. The crop of 
1879 was 275,000,000. That was a good crop. Yet there— 
were many counties where the yield was tar below the 
average. This year no such failure exists. There has 
been a large increase of area since 1879; some estimate 
the increase not less than twenty per cent. This would 
increase the yield so that with no failure this year in 


spots, the increased area planted, and good, solid, well- 


matured corn, it is safe to assume the crop will run up 
to 330,000,000 bushels, of a value of 30 ceats a bushel, or 
$99,000,000. The unfortunate decimation of the hogs by 
disease will prevent the farmer from getting 50 cents per 
bushel for his corn by turning it into pork. In any event, 
few states can show so large a source of revenue from a 
single soil product, ; 


or 
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[ITEMS FROM ABROAD] 


The wheat crop of Prussia is but slightly below an 
average. 


The wheat crop of Italy is estimated at 115,000,000 
bushels, compared with 140,000,000 as an average. 


The wheat crop of Great Britain this year, while about 
10 per cent. below 1884, is an average one for a period 
of ten years. 

An average wheat crop in Russia is about 200,000,000 
bushels, and this year is about 15 per ccnt. short—or 
about 30,000,000 bushels. 

The wheat crop of Hungary is about 15,000,000 bushels 
above an average, this season, and of Austria about 12,- 
000,000 bushels below an average. 

The wheat crop of France this year is but little, if 
any, below 300,000,000 bushels, compared with 286,000,- 
ie average for ten years, and 324,000,000 bushels in 

884. 

The New York Produce Huchange Weekly says: Ship- 
ments of wheat from Australia for Europe have about 
ended tiJ] harvest in January next. Shipments of wheat 
from St. Petersburg are being diminished, and from 
South Russia are small. The export movement of wheat 
from British India has been checked by the advanced 
pretensions of holders of wheat there. They are not 
satisfied with the net results that European prices gave 
to them. : 

The Bulletin des Halles estimates the wheat crop of 
France in 1885 at 288,766,500 bushels, against 324,187,518 
bushels in 1884, being adecrease of 35,421,013 bushels. 
It estimates the wheat crop of the world in 1885 at 
1,926,860,100 bushels, against an average crop of 2,079, 
260,700 bushels, being a deficiency of 152,400,800 bush- 
els. It estimates the necessary importations of the im- 
porting countries at 279,684,900 bushels, and the possible 
export surplus of the exporting countries at 224,202,000 
bushels, indicating a deficiency in the world’s supply of 
55,482,900 bushels. 

The total exports of grain from Russia during the 
first six months of 1885 amounted to 16,064,920 
tschetwerts (one tschetwert is equal to about 5.96 
bushels), against 15,633,000 for the corresponding periods 
of 1883. and 16,323,000 of 1884. While last year’s ex- 
ports chiefly consisted of Oats, 5,565,000 tschetwerts be- 
ing exported in the above period, wheat formed the bulk 
of this year’s exports, viz., 6,310,000 tschetwerts of the 
total for the first six months, being 2,200,000 tschetwerts 
in excess of the wheat exports of last year. The ex- 
ports of rye during the first six months, 1885, were 3,- 
593,700 tschetwerts. 

Beerbohm, a European expert on crops, has just pub 
lished an exhaustive comparison of the wheat crops of 
the principal wheat-producing countries of the world, 
showing the surplus or deficiencies existing in each. 
These figures show the following results: Deficiency 
in Great Britain and Europe, to be supplied from other 
sources, 280,000,000 bushels. The estimate of surp'us in 
other countries, and its distribution, is as follows: In 
the United States and Canada, 72000,000 bushels; Aus- 
tria- Hungary, 8,000,000; Rus-ia and Roumania, 52,000,- 
000; India, 52,000,000; Chili and Australia, 16,000,000; 
and Egypt and sundries, 8,000,000 bushels, a total of 
208,000,000, showing a prob ble deficiency of 72,000,000 
between the supplies of the prcducing countries and the 
requirements of the importing countries, which, at this 
time last year, about balanced. It is predicted that the 
reserve stock all over the world will be drawn upon to 
meet this deficiency, and that the effect will be to gradu- 
ally increase prices as the season advances. 


The Mark Lane Express publishes an estimate of this 
year’scrops. The final conclusion is more favorable 
than the earlier reckonings were, and shows the wheat 
crop to be above the average in all parts of Great Britain, 
while the crop of oats is under the average. The esti- 
mated yield of wheat is thirty bushels to the acre. On 
this reckoning the wheat crop of Great Britain will 
amount to over 72,000,000 bushels, of which 8,000,000 
bushels will be required for seed, leaving more than 
64,000,000 bushels for sale. Taking the present average 
value of wheat to be 33 shillings, the total value of the 
wheat crop is about $70,000,000. There has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of acres sown, and this 
decrease in production has been simultaneous with a 
great increase in the number of cattle, showing that 
much of the former wheat acreage has been used as 
pasture. Placing the consumptive requirements of the 
United Kingdom at 210,000,000 to 220,000,000 bushels, 
they will require for the present season (after deducting 
the 64,000,000 bushels of the Mark Lane Hupress esti- 
mate) 146,000,000 to 156,000,000 bushels. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 


scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will | 


saye money by sending for their price list. 


TO ELEVATOR AND MILL MEN. 
A young man would like a situation in elevator or 


feed mill. Have had ten years’ experience in the ele- 
vator and grain business and produce commission. 


Good references furnished. Address 
Box 458, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


WANTED. 


An interest in grain business in Nebraska or Kansas; 
or partner to join in starting same. Address 

A. G. ScuRFIELD, care W. Dunn & Co., 86 Board of 
Trade, Chicago, Ill. 


Sfor Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 


M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE. 


Anew steam elevator; all modern machinery. Trade 


established twelve years. Only one other elevator in the 
place. Address 
Lock Box 39, Stuart, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator situated in the best farming country in 
Kansas. Also city dwelling property. 
For full description and terms write to the 

OuaTHE ELEVATOR, Olathe, Kan. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 


for wishing to sell. Address 


E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


Steam elevator. Good trade. Capacity, 10,000 bush- 
els. Now handling carload of grain per day. Will be 
sold at two thirds value. Everything nearly new. Best 
of reasons for selling. Address 

R. HeFFELFINGER, Denison, Iowa. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Some of the very best grain elevators in Southwestern 
Iowa and Northwes‘ern Missouri. Parties can handle 
from one to five points; best points in Iowa. Will ex- 
change for good Westera lands. Also the best flouring 
mill in Page county. A bargain to the right parties. 


* Address 


E. F. Porter, Clarinda, Iowa. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Situated inthriving town in Northern Indiana, sur- 
rounded by good farming country, with large crop of 
corn and oats. The elevator has a bin capacity of 20,000 
bushels; corn cribs for 60,000 bushels; good 40-horse 
power engine; boiler, nearly new, large corn sheller 
and cleaner, drier, Howe’s Standard R. R. Track Scales, 
capacity 80,000 pounds, and everything in good working 
order. Will besold at a bargain toright party. Apply 
to 

“OwNER,” care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADB, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 5 Victor Smutter, Barnard & Leas’ manufacture; 
also one Reed’s Novelty Grain Separator, tip-top, for 
cleaning flax seed. Both machines in first-class condi- 
tion, and have been very little used. One Smith & 
Beggs Engine, 14x24 stroke, piston valve, vertical steam 
feed pump. Boiler 20 feet long, 48-inch shell, cast-iron 
front, breeching and grate bars. Stilwell & Bierce heat- 
er, 24 inches diameter. Smoke stack, guy rods, steam 
pipe, and everything complete for setting up. Engine 
in good running order. Will sell cheap for cash. Ad- 
dress 
Wa. A. WALKER, Supt. Union Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


All for $10,000. 


ences: First National Bank 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS FoR CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


= SSC aN Sega RSS 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. RB. RB, 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, MeTRopo.itan Biock, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


G. 5S. BARNES & Co., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


M.W. YERXA. 


J. Q. ADAMS, 
G.S. BARNES, DuLUTH. 
Pres. N. P. Elev. Co., Late with David Dows & Co. 
Fareo. St. Paut. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Grain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley.) 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
- echanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.'s Bank, 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. A. Dewey. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OriverR DALRYMPLE & Co.. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Attention given to Filling Orders for High Grades Winter 
Wheat. Correspondence Solicited. 


GEO. E. LOWETH, 
Broker and Commission Merchant 


In Grain, Feed, Baled Hay and Straw. Consignments 
Solicited. Liberal advances on consignments. Satis- 
factory references furnished. 


J. SMITH. 


Commission 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


request. 


C. H. GRAVES. 


COMMISSION 


BESTA BLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 


The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 


ESTABLISTIED isses. 


C. H. GRAVES & Co., 
——GRAIN—— 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


EsraBLIsHED 1863. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO —axnn—-MILWAUKEE. 


Merchants, 


CHICACO. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


— RECEIVERS OF—— 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY and FEED 


NO, 21 OLD STREET, PETERSBURG, VA 
Correspondence Solicitec. 


W. VAN Brunt 


F. B. MILLS, G. W. YATES, 


Minneapolis, Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Opera House Block, 
Room 52. Room 13, 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 


MERCHANTS, 


Extensive Dealers in Mill Feeds.—Millers in States 


9 158 S “ior ‘leve io. i i 
Room 9, 158 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. U.S. A. west of Ohio having Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
CABLE ADDRESS, - -’- -' GRAVES, DULUTH Grace Bonet ated in sacks. Consignments solicited. Cargo 
. ’ ’ Y . 
ERAN SAS CORN. R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 
J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


FRENCH BROS., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


eae ae 
Grain Commission Merchants. 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


“SAU 


Chicago. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 
REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & Co., 


F. W. COMMONS & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


And SH’'PPERS OF MILL FEED, 
44 and 45 Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Consignments and Correspondence Solicited: 


BATES’ | 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


atso RAPID DRYERS For 


Fertilizers (Tankage), Co tonseed, Glucose, and Brewers’ Refuse, Glue, 
Siarch, Wool, Lumber, Shingles, etc. 


(2s UNEQUALED FoR RAprpitry AND THOROUGHNESS. The Best, Most Rapid and 
Satisfactory Dryers extant ! 

GRAIN DRIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low tem- 
perature insuring evenucss and unifurmity. The capacity, however, can be increased in proportion 
to power and space afforded. Besides dryig evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine will re- 


move any slight odor from sweat or beat, and put the grain in condition to grade. As the air used is 
prepared air, and has all the various degrees of low temperature necessary, there is no Parch, 
Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. Damp Grain made as dry as 


the rules of ins, ection require, or as dry even as old grain. 
Grain Dryer. 


BATES’ FERTILIZER DRYER 


Accomplishes three times the work accomplished by any of its competitors, with about one- 
quarter the power, saving 50 to 75 per cent. over all others in cost of operation, as well as in first 
cost. Besides Drying and Grinding, this machine delivers the material cold, ready for immediate 
shipment. All Machines absolutely Safe against fire. Compact, and occupy but about 
14 feet square space. Information, details and estimates furnished promptly upon application, 


J.C. BATES, 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73, Calumet Building, 
58>. 189 La Salle St., CHICACO, ILL. 


It is beyond question the Champion 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
IRON ORE PAINT 
And Cement. 


152 Merwin Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 
ALL KINDS OF 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


CRIMPED SIDING: 


Fire-Proof Doors and 
Shutters. 


Il, prin 
i (e@rSend for circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


LATE ROOFIN 


Slate Roofing or Siding put on Elevators, or material 
furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 
in the country. Write for prices, 


AULD & CONGER, 100 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


I. D. RICHARDS, President. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superint endent 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENCINES and BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ead to ELEVATOR AND a Sees: Furnished upon 
short notice 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, Xe, 


We also keep on hand a stock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. (87S, ec'al attention given to Repairing. 
Tf you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. 
solicited. 


Established 1840, Incorporated 1884, | 


Thos, Bradford Co. 


Successors to 
Gee LT oe 


oe Thos Bradford&Co. 


Sole Manufact- 
urers of the 


Old Reliable 
und Celebrated 


\ BRADFORD 
\ Portable Mills 


MA For Any Kind of 
@ SMALL GRAIN. 


Correspondence 


H. P. GRAVES’ 
Boiler Purger 


Fov Preserving Tron and Keeping 
Boilers and Flues from Scaling. 

[twill remove the scale from any Boiler, and 
by its continued use, will keep it from forming. 

Tt-will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, 
nor foam the water, nor injure the water for 
drinking purposes, Itis easy to use, being in a 
liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by 
Force Pump, or into the Tank. 

By its use, from fifteen to forty per 
cent. can be saved in the cost of fuel, be- 
sides the expense of putting in new flues ever _ 


‘il 


ml 
im 


IN 


i AN NN in one or two years. 4} 
SS ee Also eee For particulars, address 
H. P. GRAVES, 
345 Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


General Flour Mill and Elevator Ma- 
chinery: a S; ecialty. 
Nos 25,27, 29,31 and 33 Lock St., 


Near Highland House Inclined Plane, 
Write for Catalogue. CINCINNATI, O 


sUBSCRIBE 


FOR TLE 


AMERICAN MILLER, 


#1,00 PER YEAR. 
Address; 


Mitchell Bros. Co. 


184 Dearborn St., Chicago. Il. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


Water Tube Steam Boilers, 


107 Hope St., GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 
BRANCH OFFICRS8! 

Boston, 50 Oliver Street 
Puia., 32 N. 5th Street, 
Pirrssuren, 98 4th ave » 
Cuicago, 64S. Canal St. 
CINCINNATI, 64 W. 3d St. 
New On.eans, 
54 Carondelet St. © 
San FRANcrsco, 

561 Mission St. 
Havana, 50 San Ignacio, 


§2"Send to office for circular. 


ve 
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THE GARDEN CITY 


Grain Separator 


FOR MILLS AND ELEVATORS. 


fale einen 


Most Pertect 
SEPARATOR 


Ever Offered, 


Light- Running. 


SIMPLE. 


DURABLE 


COMPACT. 


t=" Has been thoroughly tested and proved, and is now in successful operation in a large 
number of Elevators. Capacities to suit the Smallest as well as the Largest Elevators. 
——ADDRESS 


CARDEN CITY MILL FURNISHING COMPANY, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


. BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


Absolutely Water-tight. 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice, 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
X Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


: = = f ‘i \\ Ai N 
The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and By ,M 
also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Anyone using’ Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with thiscut,|™~ 77. 7 =) 4° 7, oo we tC 
SDAIRTS S ACHING) / 


whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
WM. FE. BENT, ~, ic, za cae F “atu s Patent Friction Clutch. 


continue to use the Dumps. yi 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


lesa Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Buildirg, PEORIA, ILL. 


Send for Dllustrated Catalogue and Discounts to 


NSA a: @ F. BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE,N.Y. 


"FEE" SINKER, DAVIS & GO, S23 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY, 


Fite Points of Superiority found in our Engire : 
.» Absolutely Bermnced wae 
2: Closest economy of el. 
3. Most reliable and Sereotuit in 
its work. 
4. papal of construction and 
reat durability, requiring less at- 
Cention by reason of few adjust- 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREEMAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


. Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and ble te Rabie Price. 
ie Rg Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. | PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 
‘ t ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
; PHORIA, Itt.. SINKER, DAVIS & €0., Indianapolis, Ind, 


ee) a a —— 
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Jc OHNSON & F1reryp. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar 
pare jn Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 


and Durabil, ty. 


Flexible Grain Spout 


FOR TRIMMING OARS. 


QS With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


19 & 121 $. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


Grain Spouts, Flevator Buckets 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 


Tin, Iron and Slate Roofing. 


Corrugated 


THE BEST CORN SHELLER 


IN THE WORLD! 


Capacities from 200 to 1,400 bushels per hour. Foursizes made. Steel Shafts in every Sheller, 
with Improved Beaters. cach es Ab CORN CLEANERS TO ORDER, 
For Prices and Particulars address 


NATHAN STEDMAN, Aurora, Dearborn Co, Ind. 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handie, 15 lbs. 
Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days" 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
RICE, Single Movers, $6 OO. Per pair, $10.00. 
Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, | 
Room 62, 220 S, Clark St, Chicago, Tl. 


These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, 


CHICAGO CAR MOVER 


urposes. Light Running, 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


Address 


RACINE, WIS. 
3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Pheens GRAIN SCOURER 


SEPARATOR 


Should be in Beery Elevator in the 
Land, 


CLEANS @ POLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 


Remoying albimpurities without breaking or wasting. 
BETHLEHEM, Pa. 
Messrs. S. ZigenFuss & Co., Trenton, N.J.: 
GENTLEMEN—Yours of the 4th received. In regard to 
B.T. Trimmer Grain Scouring, Rubbing, Polishing, 
Separating and Smut Machine Combined; we have 
used a great many machines, and are using the ©Trim- 
mer, and find it a splendid ‘machine, and know of 
no better Cleaner in the market. We are so 
well pleased withthe machine that we will have 
no other; we have been using the machine over two 
years, and we recommend it as the best Grain 
sh yb aaed and Polishing Machine we know 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & C@O., ve 


Yours respectfully, 
D. &. 


°T Signed] A. LUKENBACH. 


ie 


Made Especially for this Trade by 


THOMPSON & & CAMPBELL, 1026, 1028 & 1030 Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Successors to KREINER, CAMPBELL & CO.) 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL, 


—THE— 


BEST MILL 


—_on—_ 
BARTE 
FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all - 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Stee]. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


Suitable for 
ALL classes of \ 
buildings, easi- 9 i) 
ly puton, Un- © \ 
eX surpassed. Use px 

MS the Sykes’ Im- 3 
f| proved and be M 
happy. : 
NILES, OHIO. 


EDCE. 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 


= = List No. ti 
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W.G, ADAMS. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


= ELEVATOR IVIACHINERY! 


And Supplies of Every Description. 


—— 


("I have Superior Facilities for the manufacture of Shafting and Pulleys, 
Hangers, etc., of the latest and most approved patterns, Below are cuts of a few of the 
Specialties of my manufacture. Bvlieving that I can make it to your advantage to write to 
me for Special Prices before placing your orders, I solicit your correspondence, 


Office and Works, = - SANDWICH, ILL. 


‘ 


ae 


Rivet and ‘‘Salem” Pressed guycxer roe UMP GATE. Swivel Spout No. 3. 
yor & rm @ ti Od. 
BUCKETS. BOLTS. “Grain Hoppers. en Spout. 


POWERS 


——FoR—— 


One, Three or Four 
Horses. 


Common Rail and 
Wells 


DUMPS 


Licensed by 


J. M. HARPER. 


ae PULLET| LOOSE PuLLey/| 


=") 


quis 


Aa WAREHOUSE FANNING MILL. | 
CAPACITY, 800 to 1,000 Bushels Corn or Oats Per Hour, 


_ ELEVATOR FEED GRINDER. 
us ea Capacity, 18 to 20 Bushels per Hour. 


‘ 


? 


~ STANDARD MACHINES: 


————FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVA ATORS—— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MF, COMPANY’ 5 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. Reese, | 

THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. VICTOR CORN oir an be by 

IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. ze 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. “e 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 

DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. VICTOR SMUTTER. VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE, 
EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform.” 

EUREKA BRAN PACKER, LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


oom————DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, |isicsiirmssiai 
NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: eee 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse — 
Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure tt can- “4 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is . s 
w very easy matter, 1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


Yours truly, J. M. DAVIDSON, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. — Rp eS So sa : 
e 


— 


o—_—-——. 
0 


Separator. : Victor Corn Sheller. Advance Combined Brush and Rod Benes Barley Scourer : 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 523 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send for Bngirog.getstoewe| oo THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, CO., Moline, Ill 
CORN CRIB, RELIANCE WORKS, 


With Forced Ventilation; 
From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be place EDW. P. ALLIS & 00., Props 4 Milwaukee, Wis. 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
ler, The snow and, shelled corn all taken out before —SOLE soeseicitiatas OF THE— 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber ‘costs 


soni Devine ana Haveractions REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGIN EI 
Automatic Corn Sheller, 


pune purposes, being strong, serviceable, ane 

the best material and workmanship. Its ev 

speed makes it especially see for flou 
The OE Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the mills and elevators. 

market t possesses more advantages than any other 

known machine; takes Isss power to operate, and 

adjusts itself to the size of Bar Corn. Will shell more 


OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN vad 
corn, and that too without splitting the cob. Leaves 


and references can be given. These engines 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of 


developed in expert trial and every day wo 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN § 

the kernels, is less liable to ‘be broken (by having some 

hard substance pass through the sheller) on account of 


- ENGINEERING! j . Bs 
They will save in fuel oe to 60 per cent. over any : 

_ the flexibility of segments and safety pins in plate— 

= Which are of wood'and can easily be replaced. orks 


right or left as may be required. 


== ordinary engine. 
We also manufacture evn olds’ Paten 
PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be us 


Six Sizes Bader lenge for Prices. our make of engines and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FE] 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 
H. A. HAWKINS. 248 Randolph St., _EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Ww 


_ CHICAGO, 


Mill Sinnfiag THE OLD. RELIABLE. STANDARD STOVER IMPROVE 
Elevator: Mill Supplies DAISY | |= @ 
BELTING Suited to the wants of ranch-. 


Railroads, Villages, Snb- 
men, with steam engines, 


urbsn houses, lawns, da 
ries, brick yards, drain- 
horse-powers and geared wind- 
levator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc 5 ; : 
b) 9 5] . 
mills. We alsomake FRENCH | etc. Also COB GRIND : 


ing, irrigating, etc., as 
(8 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. BURR MILLS which embody De | CULTIVATORS, HAY no ADER 


well as geare windmills of all size 
; new and desirable features. Seed eos a ETC. i 
THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, OTHE FREEPORT MACHINE CO. a A 


2 | for running grinders, shallena, saws 
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~— BLEVATORS! =i 


NON ELEV 
ss 4T%p 


COMPANY, 


—_—Of this City,.—— 


ADOPT OUR PLANS, WITH: ESPLIN SYSTEM 


= ==>-(((Of))) 


DRIVING 


——-FOR THE NEW—— 


One and One-Half Million Bus. Elevator 


ee a a Se ee al 


NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED. 


We have never met with stronger Competition than in this case, nor have our Plans ever been 


subjected to a more severe inspection. The fact that such men as comprise this 


Company select our System and Plans in preference to all others, is as 


‘good proof as the world can produce that we have no equal in 


this business. IT WILL PAY ALL ELEVATOR MEN 
to examine this System before ordering. 


PRAY MFG. COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


oe sss ——oo—aooaoooowo 
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CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS, "8 PERFORATED METALS “2 


Barnett & Record, 


For Use For 


315 Hennepin Ave., All Kinds 


in 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. | mits, 
Grain- 


clevators @e . a \\\ Grai 
: MANUFAOTORERS OF © 


_ | Forall Territory West of the | yo, > PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KINDS. SWaeemy "80" 


of 


= Mississippi dae : —> CHICAGO, ILL. <— ery. 
=| More than FIFTY in Successful 
Operation in the Northwest. Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


att Gan se Builders | The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
O any and allo em. 
: 74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


= The Most STORAGE forthe Serr rs 
— Least Money, pate ESS & MARMON CO., 


AND 128 INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevator Machinery, 


‘Shafting, Shellers, 
Pulleys, Wheat Separators, 
Belting, Engines, 
Scales, Conveyors, 
Wagon Dumps, Elevator Cups. 


Handiest to Operate. 
CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers 2 Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We RO “every machine tos ‘ee entire sat- 


Bina rte ne eed ore PORTABLE CORN MILLS, 


“cwlars; it Will pay you. 
f28" Working Plans furnished for all)sizes Grain 


Ni. DEAT, & oOoO., ~ Elevators. Send $20.00 for a set of Drawings for ou 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, =I = “ —_ Eatnes eres « Capacity 5,000 bushels, House 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 550 Rewars ih ! —, 
PULLEYS ! GRAIN FAN Ni 


They are Sure, Strong Fh one day as ot 


and Noiseless. Patent MONARCH 


— 
fh) a You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, . 
with ease and safety. E Grain and Seed 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys SEPARATOR 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. BA G c ER 


UR 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, | tproved Warehouse mi 


ERIE, PA with Equalizer, 
’ . 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


Tllustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


pl AMeES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 


ve 


24 Sizes and Styles of 


Which we offer cheap. 


Circular and Price List Mailed FREE, 
NEWARK MACHINE CO., 


Columbus, O. 


—_ Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St.. New York. < xm, oS 6 
=i —— eo: o 
“LENNOX MACHINE CO i Ww ae 
"5 : HORSE-POWER 2 25 
Ww oa 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 3 | WITH TUMBLING-ROD OVERHEAD. <2 sme 
For running Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Cider 22 Few 
> : Mills, Wood Saws, Elevators, etc. sO r3 
t od ss oO 8 
5 6 " Can be operated out in the Field to Thrash or Shell Corn. - RS 
o “yea © \\ Doesn’t have to be fastened to a building or other support. aus 
——AND DESIGNERS sOR—— i Splendid for Grain Warehouses. Sas 
° The Best in the Market. 
ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., Pd = 
a 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, a Hangers, Shafting, 
Boxes, @ yearing, and G eneral Eleyator and Mill § one Promptness ‘and reasonable ‘prices. Special 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


Manufactured by DAVID BRADLEY MFC. 
LENNOX MACHINE cCo., Smal aChu(Suocessets to FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO.) 
MARSHALLTOWN, [OWA. 63 North Desplaines Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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J. 8. SEELEY. 


a Val 


Hi, EB. HANKS, HANKS. CG. R. DrLAMATYR, 


SEELEY, SON & C0., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Hlevator Builders. 


—tt— tt 


We build a “SHELKNV” HLEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Hlevators as a self- 
i stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 


A Pag 


FIRE EXTINGU 


)| Plans, Specifications and Estimates 


Also furnish all kinds of 


IMGASO Na oi. 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Ktc., Htc. 


ABUNDANT. WATER. SUPPLY. ‘NO FREEZING. 
~~ INSTANT ALARM. LOW INSURANCE. | 


With our experience we can save you on 
these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
* pond with us and save costly mistakes, 


Oend_ for Sampfed aiyo 
Pziced fo 


peti 


Invaluable to parties handling Grain or Seed. 
Guaranteed perfectly Accurate. Every Elevator 
Man should tare one. Send for new Mlustrated 
List “E” and Special Prices for Cash. 


a Manufacturer of 

,OARD OF RADE INSPECTOR, 

} four Triers, Magnifying Glasses, 
Grain Testers, Ete. 

“BUCYRUS, OHIO, 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 1883 AT BOSTON, AMSTERDAM AND RIGA. 


—Patent Automatic, Adjustable and Controllable — 


Nelf- Registering Weighing Machine 


Wheat, Malt, Grain and Seeds of all Kinds, for Grain 
Warehouses, Silos, Customs, Flour Mills, Oil 
Mills, Breweries, Matt Houses, 
Distilleries, etc, 
(GS" Great Saving of Labor and Time. 
! ble System of Weighing and Recording, 


pili ho Bed cere WANTED. 


C. REUTHER & REISERT, - HENNEF, a. d, SIEG,, - GERMANY, 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 

it does. We challenge competition, for | 
general cleaning purposes. Wm CAN and | 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- | 
er, the first time through the Separator, and | 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat | 
wer in the oats. No other Se parator can | 
Hibelp running wheat over, where the suction J 
lor blast is de ape nded on to make the Sepa 


Automatic, and therefore the only reliay 


The pec ita cant uc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do | 
the work. We can take oats out of be irley 

just as well, though not quite so fast. No | 

other Separator atte mpts to dothis. We 
scan also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any | 

-other small seeds that any other sepa- 

ator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


Lanark: Carroll Co., Ill. ; eM 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
Sag completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable re pair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRATH 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 8. 7. hird St. 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


.... McGrath’s Hornet 
= AND 


McGrath's Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath's Pat, Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 
Pulleys, Hangers and 
Warehouse achinery 
of every description, 


ONE OF THE 
PATENTEES, 


D. T. WEED, | 


ST | | 


——SSSS=_= = 
TOUT ANTI 


Saat 
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STILWELL’S PATENT 


AND FILTHR COMBINED. 


ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


' i ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
i 
Nill 


DAYTOR, ~ 


RICHMOND CITY 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X<p+ 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER! 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 


THOROUGHLY TFSTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE!) 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


OHIO, U. BS. A. 


MILL 


(A Write for Description and Prices.) 


ane Also POW. 
FEED MILLS. Circulars and Testimonials sent 
on application. WILSON BRKOS., Easton, Pa. 


Eas 


i) S| 


' 
Grind your own Bone, 
Meal, Oyster Shells, 
GRAHAM Flour and Corn 
inthe $5 EXAIND MIiI:I: 
(F. Wilson’s Patent). 100 per 
cent. more made in keep poul- 
3 MILLS and ARM 


¥ and POWER CORN SHELLERS, 


Cheapest and Best in the 
world, Llustrat- ig 
ed circular free. [a 


A.W. Stevens & Son4s 
MW Auburn, N. Y.| 


=i} Mention this paper. 


; 


M. NAGLE, 
- ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 
Portable, 
Stationary 
and 
Agricultural 


Steam FElngines. 


| R.WOODMAN. 
MANUFACTURER OF R.R. SUPPLIES. 
169 HIGHST, + 


- fea} 
Gia OR 
BADBES 


oy : 
pee <1 Veta | BAGGAGE MasTeR. | 
malLROAD Fe) 
i7 
LOCAL 
¥v. 


BosTon.Mass. 


aN 


/ 
BAGGAGE CHECK. 


J \ Er = 
i / Car-seat Press. 
if aS =i 
\ 
INDS OF Cy, 
6 UN ark Bt Cen cs cby ae 
40 cano™ ¢ ‘ Roing ob 
cORRESPONDE NC. 
SOLICITED, 


ALSO 
PERFORATING STAMPS, 
OFFICE STAMPS &c. 


AMERICAN 
Automatic Scale Register 


ANNO Ne 
mn —-For Use in—— 


Flour Mills 


RLEVATORS, 


Ete. 


EVERY SCALE 


, WARRANTED. 


a1 ~The best Cooler for Hot 


WORRELL’S 


IMPROVED 


Grain Drier 


AND 


COOLER. 


The only practical machine in 
the market. Has been in suc- 
cessful operation for three years. 
rain. 

Will remove the must from 
Dry Grain. 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
giving the latest information on 
the Grain Drying question. Ad- 
dress 

S. E. WORRELL, 
HANNIBAL, MO, 


_Send for 
Circular. 


ZINN & KAYSER, New York. 
SU BSCORIBH FOE 


“Oho Amogricun Floyator and Gram Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 
Addrosuss MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


63 PRINCE 
STREET, 


e “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


. J. CLARK 
& CO., 
Sole Manuf'rs, 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveling Machine 


FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by its 
more economical operation within afewyears. Kleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


For further information address 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
Lr"SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
Warehouses { 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St, OFFICE, 115 Kinzie Sr., 


104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, CHICACO, ILLe 


~ 0 “SALEM= = 
ELEVATOR BUCKET —— 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents 


“V1 ODVOIHS 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


‘GIANT’ DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


Wo claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa. 
' SOR Sor sas ollow- 

jj ing eon ronaonay 
ta -liivaimple 
in oy ‘vons truotion, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
One competent to 
run a Tamming 
mill oan operate the 
“Giant? 

Va.— Tho height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper ia but 4 feet, 
NY inehea, henoe it 
will accommodate 
apouta from diver. 
ont pointe the same 
aa a fanning mill, 
that is with. 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine, 

Bd. The cost 
{a not much over 
one-hhalt that of 


: ony ot other Separator that will do the aame work 
hia machine will clean and seween better and faster than any other Separator made, 
Kvery Separanto® GUARANRERD to give Satiatetion, 


sob boing equal, 
sside shake” torthoapoolal purpose of cleaning 


Gr These Soparatoracaroatao made with Goh 
Flax Seed, 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


Por Descriptive Clroulara and Prices addrosa 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE. Vis. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sines, 16, 20, 24 and $0 Tnohes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Rach Mill Quarantood to Give Entire Sat- 
istwetion, or Money Refunded, 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every atate and territory, WIL grind 
Whoat, Corn, Ryo, Oata, oto, Write for Catalogues, ote 


CHAS, KAESTNER & CO.,, 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elovator Machinory a Specialty, 
SO8-311 8. Canal St, - - Chicago, IML 


The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill, 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stogkmen 
and others: 

Wo call your attention 
to the above mill for 


DETAGHABLE 


In every Link, Wapoolally 
Doaignod for 


winding food of all 

Kinde, fine or conrad, 

E levato rs, Wor Onve on at i he 
and durability tf hae no 

Conveyors, ie Manufactured by 


Vii. RW NON, ‘ 
88 Center St, Cleveland 
Oto, 


GEO, L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OW 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OD HV HRY DNMOREP TION, 


Drive Belts, | -@ 
Etc., Etc. 
—For Hanpuina— 


Grains, Seeds 
Kar Corn, Malt, 
Cotton Seed, Coal, 
Stone, O May,’ 
Paper Pulp, 

Tan Bark, 
Boxes, 

Barrels, Kto. 


f 


eet 


¥ 
J 


Before placing Orders 
send for Olrowlar and 
Price List. Address 


ROLLER 


Chain Belting 
COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, | 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 


THE BEST FARMERS 


And all Warohousemon and Soed Reajets 
Evorywhore, Uso the OLD RELIABLE - 


iL A CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL 


Thoy will all tell you that tt takes the Cockle and 
Oats out of Wheat, and is the onl vorfoot OCloaner, 
Grader and Separator of all kinda of Grain and Sooda, 
hie only Two-Shoe MUL and the BEST mm the World, 

WW want somo Interesting Information about Ma- 
th nes that pay for thomsolvos the first your, and bot. 
tom prices, sond your name on & postal oard to un, wh 
MAKNH TEMG, hore did you seo this adver tihomont? 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


- 


HILL GRAIN-SCALE GOMP'Y, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


——MANUPACTURERS. OF — 


Automatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any Sroutmp Marnrran tn 


Flour Mills, Elevators, Breweries 
Distilleries, _ Malt Houses, Oil Mills, | 


Rice Mills, Starch Factories, etc. 


BRAN CEL OFFIOCHS: : 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
In Baltimore,’ Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, ‘Montreal. 


Send for Tllusetrated and Descriptive Catalogue. 
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SND FOR OIRCULAR AND PRICK LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


24 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


j CORRUGATED 


IRON 
For Koofing 
And Siding, 


32” 


| 
Hh 


= 


bitihi 


This out shows our method of fastening Corrugated 
iron to levator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


ht tes ON aoe So GIO. 


—=—MANUPAOTURNRA OD 


IRON ROOFING, SIDING AND CEILING, 


(Tho H. 0 Smith Patont is the boat in use.) 


PLAIN, And Jobbers in 
Corrugated, IRON ORE 
CRIMPED, PAINT, 
BEADED, CEMENT, 


And Roofers’ and Buildors’ Papers. 


Patent Calamined Iron in Quantities---A New Thing. 


Coating ta {ndoatruotiblo, will not aoala, fa soft, soldora more strongly, and is superior to Galvanized 


Tron or Min for all purples. Protec ‘tod both in body and surface. Ger Circulars, 
*rioo Liste, and Samples mailed at request, 
OANTON, . “ ) " - - OHRITO. 


peak CEMENT! 


\ Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 
Ne we Loake around Chimneya, Copings, Skyliuhte Guttera, Cupolas, 
Dormer Windows, Slato, Stone, Brick, Wood, Tron, ete. Slate 
| Roofs, Hipe or Joints, Copin 8) Tron, Stono or other work be sdded 
IN in this Comont will novor Teale or become loosened, 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


N Composed of Paint Skina boiledin Lineeed Oil and actend fine 
with iron motallic, The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
¥ choapest Paint ever manufactured for all onteide work exposed to 
voather, Dries quickly, with eolid akin like India Rubber. 
Re ady for Use. 


SEND FOR CEROULARS AND PRICE LIST, 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
Ga" In writing ploaso montion this paper. NEW YORK CITY, 


AMFRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO., 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


‘Steam Engine, 


coRN 
SHELLERS, 


PULLEYS, SEPA RA TORS, 

GEARING, BELTING, 
FLOUR MILL Elevator 
ELEVATOR Cups, 


BOUTIN LOTR, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


MACHINERY 


—or— 


Every Description. 


‘FL.PEARCE. 


* 
SP 


= 


SSIONS! © 
Portable Milis, 
Pulleys, 


Shafting, Etc. 


IS . tal q ) SEND FOR $). 
opel Ilnstrated Treatise 
i ) | y or 
WIRE ROPE 
Transmissions 


‘ AND OUR 
General Price 

; AND 
‘Pattern Lists. 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MF6, 60, | STERLING HL, 


EAT URNER Secy& Incas, 


; 400 Locust 
Street. 


Saar 


OFFICES WS 


BRANCHES: 
WEW YORK. No 81 JOHN ST. 
r ST. LOUIS. N° 921 No.2¢St. 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 


The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itie also astiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off when subjected to aheavy 
strain. The steel also takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through’the grain. Our flights are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true and smooth 
running Conveyor. 


COUPLING.— Our Coupling has points of advantage 
over any Conveyor Coupling in the market. The collar 
into which the Coupling fits is made of steel, “and has, on 
its inner side, a feather, “A,” which fitsinto the slot “B,” 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting’ strain. 


Ne 
DRIVING ENDS. | 


OTHER SPECIALTIES, 


“Common Sense” and ‘Empire’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts,» Steel 

' Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn ‘Heads, Ele- 
vator Boots, *‘Power’’ Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Buckles, 
Car Starters, ete. P mai D ok 4 


Send for Catalogue. Address 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC GCO., 
125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, 


We Manufacture aud Carry in Stock a Complete Line of 


Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Pillow Blocks, &c. 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS! |R. JA 


“ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 


MES ABERNATHEY 


—-GHENEBRAL AGEN IT—~ 


BARNARD & LEAS MFC. GO., 


No. 523 Delaware Street, - - KANSAS CITY, MO 


Complete Plans and Specifications. Furnished for Elevators without e 
tra Charge. WVlietor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s In 
proved Warehouse Separators. and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
nished at Shortest Notice. READ THE FOLLOWING: — — PP; 


OrFicE or G. B. SHaw & Co., should we conclude to erect another: Eleyator’ 
CHERRYVALE, KAN., March 9, 1885. 


F some other point, will consult you for a plan 
-DEar Sim :—In answer to your recent favor will 


hatwih ah Yours very truly, Tupor, Ex.iorr & 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- Pt j ae tee 
nae built in accordance with plans furnished by | B. F. Buaker & Co., Lumber, Building Mater 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_hesi- Grain and Flax See Ny 
tation in recommending you as a skilled, and eco- PLEASANTON, Kan., March 5, 1 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines Drar Smr:—The Elevators your designed 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. | at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are gt 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and | tire satisfaction. and the machinery does it 
satisfactory in every way. work well.. We consider your plan very conyenie 
Very truly yours, G.B. SHaw & Co. substantial and economical. : 
A. C. SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, Yours very truly, B. F. Buaker & 


F ee ~ 
Rossvirx, Kan., March 5. 1885. | Bryson, Hux & Co., Grain’\Commission Me’ 
Dear Sir:—I desire to say, that by following | .. ‘chants, OrrawA, KAN., April 2, 1885. . 
plsbe in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., Drar Smr:—Replying to your favor of rece) 
urnished me by-you, and placing my order for | date, we take pleasure in saying, our new eleyator ~ 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Mo- | puilt here last season, on your plans and specifica- 
line, Ill,; for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheiler, and | tions, gives us highest. possible satisfaction : 

Cleanet and Elevator Goods entire, I_ now. have | the machinery tarnished’ by Barnard and Leas M 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything | Go. is first-class in every respect, and works to 
works splendid and to sii entire satisfaction. entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date h; 
Respectfully, . . A.C. SHERMAN. led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a 
Orrick oF Tupor, Exrrorr & Co., Grain and Chop- | amount of other grain through our elevator, ant 
péd Feed, Houron, Kan., March 21, 1885. with your complete outfit of machinery, ete., 

Dear Sir:—We like the plan of our Elevator | have not been to a nickel’s expense or had o 
“very much, and do not think’ that for a buildin 
of the size of ours the plans could be improve: 
upon.. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 


ioe 


minute’s delay from any cause whatever, 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,; 
good class of machinery furnished by your 
We can fully recommend and indorse you 
-chiteoture and machinery, and you have liber 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating 
ing an elevator, Very truly yours, 
BRINSON, HILL 


werhave ever seen. —The Corn and Wheat Cleaners- 
could not do any better work than. they do. We 
are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


" Live active Agents 
A m in every town and 
‘ county in the West, 


for the best selling Grain [mplement in 
the market. Send for circulars and terms 
to the 


\ EMPIRE MFG. CO.,- | 


Wabash, Ind 
’ GOUVERNEUR, N. ¥. ; 


= Orders Filldd Promptly 


